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HINTS TO TALKERS. 

** Aye free aff hand your story tell.”"-—Burns. 
Tr is of no small importance to one who has to push 
his way in the world, that he should be able to express 
himself, on all occasions, in so ready and brief a man- 
ner, as to run no risk of tiring the individuals upon 
whom he may be more or less dependent for the means 
of his advancement. There is unfortunately some dif- 
ficulty in attaining a proper medium between a fluency 
of speech, which is apt to lead to an excessive and 
tiresome copiousness, and tkat languor and diffi- 
culty of expression, which equally tires, without giv- 
ing nearly the same quantity of talk. The former 
fault is more generally an accompaniment of youth 
than of age, while the latter is most frequently found 
in old people. All such peculiarities are no doubt in 
a great measure involuntary, as being intimately de- 
pendent on the talents and character of individuals ; 
yet that they are susceptible of correction, and may 
he partly avoided, if we are on our guard against 
them, is also very certain. 

An undue loquacity most frequently arises from a 
precipitancy of temper, and from being too full of one’s 
self. If persons afflicted from the former source were 
to check themselves into a sobriety of ideas, and cast 
about a little before speaking, for the most straight- 
forward and simply demonstrative phraseology, where- 
in to express what they had to say, they would soon 
cure themselves: if those who err from vanity could 
only contrive, under beneficial advice, to pump a little 
of themselves out of themselves—if they would only be 
so good as observe that others have ideas to express, 
and perhaps a little desire of showing them off, as well 
as they—they would also, we have no doubt, speedily 
lessen their malady. But, upon the whole, there is 
less annoyance experienced from this source than from 
the tedious twaddle, as it is called, of the duller kind 
of intellects ; and a cure in the latter case is much 
more desperate. Yet there would be much less tire- 
some talk, and also less tiresome writing, if a few 
things were guarded against. A great deal, as every 
adroit talker and every experienced writer knows, 
lies in fixing an interest at the beginning: only take 
care not to alarm at the offset by the prospect of a 
long story, and you may afterwards continue to speak 
or scribble as long, almost, as you choose. Every one 
may have remarked how distressing it is in church to 
hear the preacher lay out his discourse into heads— 
so much to be said on this point, so much on that— 
next, an application of the whole, and, finally, a few 
words (that is, as many as can be spoken in ten mi- 
nutes) of exhortation. The idea of so many distinct 
parts in the composition causes it to look wearifully 
long from the very first, so that many lukewarm per- 
sons, who might otherwise have listened and caught 
some flying edification, think of nothing but how— 
in what posture—by what every-day subject of re- 
flection within themselves—they may most easily pass 
the time. Neither preacher nor writer should ever 
say that he has any thing to say at all: he should be- 
gin with the subject itself, and never stop till it is ex- 
hausted. Two hours of attention may thus be obtained 
from many, who, if informed at the beginning that 
one was to be required for the purpose, would have 
refused to listen for a minute. So thoroughly does 
this hold good, that we have found ourselves deterred 
from proceeding with a story, on a shift taking place 
in the person of the narrator, er a distinct paper or 
document being introduced. A reader, indeed, should 
never know but that the article he is reading may 
end on the next page: the author is never sure of him 
till after he has been inveigled half way on. 
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The slow garrulity of old age, even to those who 
are most disposed to reverence grey hairs, is some- 
times dreadful. For a young and busy man of quick 
ideas to find himself suddenly arrested by a venerable 
friend, who has some trifling but intricate piece of 
business to transact, or some document to read, or 
some long and personal story to tell, is one of the 
most striking distresses that can arise in the wide 
amphitheatre of human misery. The very unpack- 
ing of the spectacles is enough to make one sink and 
die. First, there is the important face, primming itself 
for the developement of some superficial, but to it most 
mysterious and important circumstance. Then the 
hand is put into the pocket, and—not the spectacles, 
but the spectacle-case, drawn forth. The clasp is de- 
liberately undone; the spectacles pulled out. You 
think the optical instrument is to be immediately put 
on. Notatall. It is laid down on the table, till the 
clasp is done again, and the case returned to the 
pocket. Then the spectacles are taken up—then a 
handkerchief is taken out to wipe them—then the 
process of wiping is carefully and slowly gone through 
—then the handkerchief is returned—and, finally— 
Oh protracted misery !—they are raised to the nose, 
where they are, perhaps, fully adjusted, about ten 
minutes after being drawn from the pocket; that is 
to say, if they have not been delayed much longer in 
consequence of a fresh burst of preliminary explana- 
tion and preparatory fiddle-faddle. Oh, if these re- 
spectable old gentlemen would but consider how much 
unfledged youth has to do before he be equally well 
feathered with themselves—how fast his intellect na- 
turally runs—how irksome to be thus chained to the 
dray, when he would like to bound forward with 
the chariot—they would be heart-smitten with their 
cruelty, and from pity correct a fault to which every 
other kind of cure might be applied in vain. 

I was once walking along one of the long and empty 
streets in the west end of London, along with a young 
friend, who, like myself, generally resided in Edin- 
burgh, but was now just returned from an extensive 
tour in the United States of America. Suddenly, my 
companion started, and seemed greatly alarmed, say- 
ing, hurriedJy, “ For God’s sake, let us go down this 
side street!” I accompanied him in the direction he 
indicated, though I could see nothing in front to 
alarm him, nor indeed any object at all, except a well- 
dressed middle-aged looking man, who was advancing 
from the opposite direction, and was still at a consi- 
derable distance. When we had reached a place of 
safety, as my friend called it, he gave the explanation, 
which he saw from my looks was required. ‘“ That 
gentleman,” said he, “‘ whom we were just now about 
to meet, is a valetudinarian whom I had the misfor- 
tune to encounter in a coffee-house when I was last 
in London. I do not think he is really very ill: only, 
like the most of Englishmen, he has perhaps been all 
his life in the habit of every now and then taking 
what they call a little medicine, and may have thus, 
perhaps, made himself il] in spite of himself. How- 
ever, having fallen into conversation with the old 
gentleman one evening in the public room at our ho- 
tel, he began to give me such a recital of his many 
and complicated disorders, and of his various attempts 
to get quit of them, as made me almost as ill as he 
represented himself to be. I tried many expedients 
to cut him short, but was at length fairly obliged to 
take refuge in my bed-room. Nothing else would do. 
Now, the man would not perhaps be so very tiresome 
as he is, if it depended solely on what he has to say. 
But besides the tedium of his endless recital of clinical 
miseries, there is an unhappy dullness in his very voice, 


which proves by far the severest part of the affliction. 


If a sloth, for instance, were a beast of prey, which 
fastened upon you as a spidey does upon a fly, and if 
it emitted a humming self-satisfied sound while suck- 
ing your blood, like a schoolboy at his bread and but- 
ter, your circumstances and sensations would, I dare 
say, exactly resemble mine when this man was pour- 
ing his prosey stream into my ears. I positively had 
to go to the opera next night, in order to restore my 
nerves to their wonted tone. Before that time, how- 
ever, you may be sure I had taken care to shift my 
quarters, to prevent the possibility of falling in with 
the same man again. I did not see him any more, 
sir, till about a twelvemonth after, when, in turning 
the corner of a street in New York, I met him full in 
the face, and, of course, fell plump into his toils. Af- 
ter the slightest possible recognition, ‘Oh, by the 
way,’ said he, laying, at the same time, a finger like 


.4 grappling-iron aboard of my button-hole, ‘as I was 


saying when I saw you last, I got no good of Lig- 
num’s scorbutic drops. All stuff, sir. The irritation 
continued as bad as ever’—and so on he went, with 
his monotonous gummy voice, as if the time and space 
that intervened since our last rencounter had been as 
nothing in his estimation. Why, sir, there is a par- 
ticular jest in Joe Miller, which I always used to 
think highly improbable, though certainly very droll. 
A gentleman, riding along a bridge one day, turned 
about to his servant, and asked if he liked eggs, to 
which, saith the chronicler, John answered ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ How ?’ said the gentleman exactly that day twelve- 
month, at the same hour, when passing along the 
same bridge. ‘ Poached, sir,’ replied the man, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. I always used to think 
this a mere fiction; but now, I saw that such an 
incident might be quite real. There is nothing, sir, 
on earth like the perseverance of a regular twaddler 
in the line of his vocation. You may break him off 
if you will, or if you can; but till you have fairly 
heard him out, he will never think himself quits with 
you—he still holds himself in readiness, at whatever 
part of the world or whatever period of future life he 
meets you again, to resume the thread of his discourse. 

*T listened, sir, for half an hour to the leaden nar- 
rative, which still seemed as far from the conclusion 
as ever. Many an effort I made to give the affair a 
turn—to throw in a jest, and escape under its cover— 
but no: every struggle I made served but to fix his 
finger the more nervously in my cloth. I had no 
consolation but the apathy of despair, and that I could 
not resign myself to. However, as good luck would 
have it, a procession came suddenly upon us, preceded 
by a band of music, and followed by a sweeping crowd 
of boys. We were for half a minute drifted along to- 
gether, he still clinging furiovsly to the breast of my 
coat; but at length he parted from me, and, to my 
infinite satisfaction, I saw him borne away in a con- 
trary direction from myself—still turning, however, 
towards me an eager and anxious look, as if he were 
like to burst with suppressed information 
the efficacy of Morrison's universal medicines. 

** Sir, I met my tormentor once more; but it was 
on the tops of different stage-coaches, which were 
passing each other upon the road. He recognised me 


just as we shot athwart each other: his dull eye | 


kindled, he threw forward his heavy head as if to 
speak, and instinctively put forth his finger to catch 
hold of my button. I was safe, however, for this 
time. We were rapidly taken out of each other's 
sight. I could only guess, by his look, as he loomed 
away into the distance, how distressed he was at be. 
ing still obliged to postpone what he had to say about 
the medical which he was beginning to 
discuss in New York. Since then, I have not once 
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met him till this day; and you may conceive, from 
what I have told you, how much reason I had to 
be alarmed at his approach, how much reason to be 
delighted at my good fortune in eluding him. This 
pleasure, however, is only temporary. I am destined, 
I see, to hear out his story: go where I like, it will 
ome upon me somewhere. Al! I can do is to put off 
he evil day as long as I can.” 

If there be any spark of humane feeling in the 
twaddlers, they will surely be impressed by this strik- 
ing anecdote of the misery inflicted by one of their 
fraternity, and will exert themselves as much as pos- 
sible to correct their fault. Just let every man make 
a resolution never to speak above fifteen seconds at a 
time about himself, or any thing that is his, and he 
will never be otherwise than an agreeable member of 
the community. There is a respectability in suffer- 
ing which disposes every man to listen fora while, with 
decent attention, to the narratives which sick people 
are always so ready to give to their friends. But this 
good and kind feeling should not be abused: there is 
a limit to our sympathies, beyond which all is hypo- 
erisy ; and it would be well if the afflicted would join 
2 just calculation of this extent of general compassion, 
with their own sense of the importance of their dis- 
tresses, when they begin to talk upon the subject. If 
there be this limit to our interest in the sick, how 
much narrower are the bounds of that which we are 
naturally inclined to take in the personal affairs and 
little vanities of able-bodied men! We should, if we 
really esteem ourselves, be far above al! miser- 
able attempts to set ourselves off before a neighbour, 
by boring him, as he will call it, with our concerns, 
when he has enough to attend to of his own. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
LUMINOUS METEORS. 
Iw the articles which we have already published in 
the Journal, under the title of “‘ Popular Information 
on Science,” we have considered at some length the 
aqueous meteors which are observable in nature. 
Clouds, hail, rain, snow, mist, dew, &c. have succes- 
sively claimed our attention, and perhaps we have 
succeeded in showing, that, while each of these agents 
is in itself an interesting subject of contemplation, 
each in its turn tends to pro:note the well-being of the 
animate creation. Another class of meteors now in- 
vites our inquiry, which we apprehend will be equally 
attractive to those who love to survey the beauties of 
the surrounding world. We allude to luminous me- 
teors, among which are included the rainbow, the 
aurora borealis, halos, falling stars, St Elme’s fire, 
mock suns, and images reflected upon the clouds, 
making a species of phantasmagoria, which cannot 
fail to excite wonder and admiration. The aqueous 
meteors we necessarily viewed principally in their re- 
lations to the earth; the luminous meteors may be 
viewed more in connection with the heavens ; and who 
will not pause to behold with a feeling of reverential 
awe the “ eternal lights that live on the sky ?” 
THE RAINBOW. 
This beautiful arch of many colours attracted the 
attention of mankind in the earliest ages. In the 
of the ancients it was deified in the person 
of Iris, who was represented with wings variegated 
with all its lovely hues, and supposed to be the fa- 
vourite messenger of the gods. 
On equal wings she posed her weight, 
And formed a radiant rainbow in her flight.” 
This Iris was worshipped both by the Greeks and 
Romans. We learn, also, that the rainbow was wor- 
shipped by the Peruvians when the Spaniards arrived 
in South America. The Romans assigned to it a very 
fanciful use: they imagined that it drew up the wa- 
ters from the earth to the heavens. Hence Ovid ob- 


The cause of the variety of colours exhibited by the 
rainbow, was not understood until Sir Isaac Newton 
had demonstrated the composition of light. In the 
Scripture, after that God had spoken of the rainbow 
a8 2 covenant between heaven and earth, we read that 
he said, “It shall come to pass that when I bring 
2 cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in 
the cloud.” It is now known that a single white so- 
lar beam consists of several different coloured rays, 
which, combined together, produce the white light. 
According to Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery, there are 
seven primary rays, of the following colours: red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. But re- 


cently Sir David Brewster—whose name is an honour 
to his country—has shown that four of these seven 
coloured rays are compounded of the three others. 
Thus the intermixture of the red and yellow rays pro- 
duces the orange-coloured ray—the combination of 
the yellow and blue produces the intermediate green— 
and the combination of the red with the blue prodaces 
the indigo and violet rays. Properly speaking, there- 
fore, theré are only three primary rays in a sunbeam 
—the red, yellow, and blue; and these, by certain de- 
grees of intermixture, produce the seven distinct co- 
lours referred to by Sir Isaac Newton. We have else- 
where shown that a cloud consists of a vast number 
of watery globules, which float together in the regions 
of the atmosphere. When such a cloud opposite the 
sun is falling in rain, the spectator, having his back 
turned to the sun, beholds a reflected arch of light of 
many hues; for the white rays of light, having been 
decomposed by the watery globules, exhibit these varied 
colours. Sometimes, instead of —- a complete 
semicircle, spanning the azure vault, only a part, or 
segment, of the arch appears. Not unfrequently two 
rainbows are seen at the same time, and as many as 
six, seven, and even eight, have been simultaneously 
observed. A magnificent phenomenon of this descrip- 
tion was seen by the Rev. William y, at Brid- 
lington Quay, at 5 p.m., on the 12th August 1826, 
during a brilliant sunshine, and a heavy partial shower 
that passed across from the north to the south-eastern 
part of the town. Both the first and second bows 
were complete arches, descending to the ground on 
the left, and to the surface of the sea on the right 
hand. The colours were of extraordinary bril- 
liancy. Within the arch of the first bow were no 
less than three, if not four supernume bows, in 
close and regular order, progressively diminishing 
in intensity, so that the last was scarcely discern- 
ible. The first bow consisted of the ordinary co- 
lours reckoned from the outside, viz. red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. Immediately 
in contact with the interior violet succeeded the su- 
pernumerary stripes of different colours, consisting 
most obviously of green and purple, or violet, in regular 
succession, and the whole gave the impression of one 
ti 8 plendid canopy receding from the 
effects of distance into indistinctness. Occasionally 
from the reflection of the rays from the surface of the 
sea, rainbows have appeared in an inverted position, 
or, as it were, turned upside down; but such a phe- 
nomenon as this is of very rare occurrence. The re- 
flection of the sun’s light on the watery particles con- 
stituting a fog, has likewise been known to produce a 
rainbow, or, as it might with greater propriety be 
termed, a fogbow. The academicians, Bouguer, Go- 
din, and La Condamine, when standing on the very 
elevated mountain of Pambamarca, in Quito, saw 
their own images reflected in a very light fog, and 
surrounded by several concentric circles, ornamented 
with the colours of the rainbow. The intense fogs 
which prevail in the polar regions at certain seasons, 
occasionally rest upon the surface of the water, and 
reach only toan inconsiderable height. At such times, 
although objects situated on the water can scarcely 
be observed at the distance of one hundred yards, yet 
the sun will be visible and effulgent. ‘“‘ Under such 
circumstances (says Captain Scoresby), on the 19th 
July 1813, being at the topmast-head, I observed a 
beautiful circle of about 30° in diameter, with bands 
of vivid colours depicted on the fog. The centre of: 
the circle was in a line drawn from the sun, through 
the point of vision, until it met the visible vapour in 
a situation exactly opposite the sun. The lower part 
of the cirele descended beneath my feet to the side of 
the ship; and although it could not be a hundred feet 
from the , it was perfect, and the colours were 
distinct. The centre of the coloured circle was distin- 
guished by my own shadow, the head of which, en- 
veloped by a halo, was most conspicuously pourtrayed. 
The halo, or glory, was evidently impressed on the 
fog; but the figure appeared to “ a shadow on the 
water, the different parts of which became obscure in 
proportion to their remoteness from the head, so that 
the lower extremities were not perceptible. I remained 
a long time contemplating the beautiful 
before me. i ing the sun was brilliant 
and warm, the fog was uncommonly dense beueath. 
The sea and ice, within sixty yards of the ship, could 
scarcely be distinguished. prospect thus circum- 
to tn tho on the 
only in ing object in sight, whose radiance and 
harmony of , added to the singular appear- 
ance of my own i 


bows are 


very frequent and the arch they form is 
generally v and indistinct. 

The rays of the sun falling on the spray of billows, 
or on the vapours of vast cataracts, produce fre- 
quently the appearance of rainbows. This, amidst 


beauty over the waters of Niagara. It is also often 
observed over the Alpine torrents; nor can we more 
ge er conclude this sketch, than by subjoini 
of the iris or rainbow seen by 
Byron, in contemplating the “roar of waters 


t An Account of the Arctic Regions, by W. Seoresby Vol. |., 304, 


from the headlong height,” and the “flashing mass” 
foaming amidst the rocks beneath, exclaims— 
** Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris, amidst the infermal surge, 
Like Hope upon a deathbed, and 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
aters, serene 
brilliant hues with a!) their beams unshorn, 
Resembling, "mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 


A PASSAGE IN THE HISTGRY OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
Tue history of the war of independence in the west- 
ern states of South America is interspersed with nu- 
merous instances of remarkable adventure. Desul- 
tory in its nature, and unconnected in its details, that 
war was peculiarly fitted to call into activity the latent 
energies of those who participated in its perils; and 
the spirit of bold enterprise to which it gave rise was 
shared no less by those who fared on the sea, than by 
the scattered guerilla parties on the continent. The 
banner of freedom, indeed, had hardly been raised on 
the towers of Valparaiso, when numerous bands of 
hardy seamen fitted out their barks for predatory 
adventure; and privateers, in particular, received 
both encouragement and assistance from the insurgent 
government, whose policy it was to weaken, by every 
possible means, the maritime power of the mother 
coun Foreigners, as well as Americans, eagerly 
embarked in the business of legalised plunder, not 
from any principle of patriotism, it is obvious, but up- 
on mere mercenary speculation. British sailors, more 
than those of any other country, were enamoured of 
the exploits which such a field of enterprise presented 
for their achievement, and many of them left their 
peaceful London and Liverpool traders to share, if not 
in the honours, at least in the anticipated profit and 
ty. 

to the of Lord Cochrane’s fleet on 
the coast of Chili, privateering was nearly at its 
height in the South American seas, and it is to that 
period, namely, to 1818, that the following isolated 
passage of his’ 

Soon after Valparaiso had fallen into the hands of 
the revolutionary forces, a few British seamen resolved 
to set up as privateers on the Chilian and Peruvian 
coasts. With this view, having, in the first instance, 
procured the governor’s licence, they purchased an 
old West Indian drugger-boat,* as sorry looking a 
craft as ever ventured a league to sea, but the small 
stock of dollars which they had succeeded in scraping 
together, did not enable them to purchase one better 
fitted for their purpose. Having taken a few addi- 
tional hands into partnership, they soon put a deck 
upon her, and otherwise rigged her out in pretty to- 
lerable style. They next collected a quantity of old 
arms, consisting of muskets, pistols, cutlasses, board- 
ing-pikes, and two small swivels, which they mounted 
on the boat’s timber-heads ; but as they were to trust 
chiefly to boarding, they took on board no cannon— 
their bark, indeed, was, from its diminutive size, 
utterly unfit for this grand instrument of war. Alto- 
gether, their outfit and the object of it seemed some- 
what of a burlesque upon ordinary privateering ; but 
they were good-humoured fellows, fond of a joke, and 
their own masters, so they did not mind the mirth and 
harmless ridicule which their armament excited. 

Thus equipped, and having stowed on board a few 
bales of dry jerk beef, with some other necessary ar- 
ticles of provision, they put to'sea, determined to 
make the most of every thing they should meet with. 
The crew consisted of sixteen hands, commanded by 
one Mackay, a Scotsman, who had a short time before 
resigned the office of steward in a South-Sea whaler, 
and who had originally projected this mad-like scheme. 
They had only one course tu follow; for the trade- 
wind which blows for a considerable part of the year 
constantly from the south, carried them briskly up 
the wide coast of Peru. On their voyage, which was 
extended to a considerable distance beyond Lima, 
they had not the good fortune to fall in with a single 
legitimate prize; but running short of provisions, 
they were soon forced to put under contribution such 
trading vessels and boats as they happened to fall in 
with. entirely by compulsory 
levies, it was not long before they lost all proper sense 
of a distinction between plundering and privateering ; 
but the plea of necessity was always at hand to sati 
their not over-scrupulous consciences, that in rs 
ing such means to supply their wants, they did no- 
thing morally wrong—or at least that, circumstanced 
as they were, their doings amounted, at the utmost, 
to justifiable marauding. Their acts of depredation 
became so frequent, however, and in some instances 
of so avated a character, that they soon excited 
Godin’ Cente the whole coast. Even at Lima 
they were heard of. At one period, indeed, it was se- 
riously intended by the authorities there, to dispatch 
a small force to consign the drugger and her pilfer- 
ing crew to the bottom of the ocean; but they were 
saved the trouble of carrying their threat into execu- 
tion. The offenders soon brought on their own 
parent ruin; for, dreaded by friends no 
foes, they were in a few w shunned and run from 
by every bark that hove in sight. Snuggle, ar 
well as people of their own calling, refused not only 


© A drugger, or drogger-boat, is a vessel similar to a lighter 
this country. 
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le vessel became leaky to such a degree that she 
was almost wholly unfit for sea, while they were them- 
mecessary to keep her afloat. 
They were, therefore, compelled to turn ‘towards 
iso; but, under the difficulties they had to en- 
counter, the attempt to reach that port was almost a 
hopeless one. The wind brew right a-head, while 
they had neither provisions, nor were they in a situ- 
ation in other to venture upwards of a hun- 
under the north 


< 


E 


a little, and that they now crept along the 
degree of caution that contrasted strik- 


t was during the night, indeed, that they 
the they skulked in close 
concealing themselves in unfrequented 
rocks, where they employed 


While thus fighting their b= | against fortune and 
the winds, they chanced to fall in with an Indian 
fisherman, whom they made prisoner, with the view 
of procuring from him information respecting the state 
of the coast; and they had an eye also to his fishing 
ee es to the benefit of his superior 

in the art of using it, for by this time they were 


sorely by the common wants of our nattre. 


vessel did, within musket 
had received on board, in addition to a numerous 
crew, upwards of 250 Spanish soldiers, for the especial 
purpose of protecting her from any piratical or predal 
attack. These were difficulties which, to the ordinary 
run of mortals, would have been considered as abso- 
lutely insurmountable ; but, by the handful of famish- 
ing tars, they were viewed in no such light. The 
crew of the Minerva did not enter into their calcula- 
tion at all; for, once on board, with cutlass in hand, 
they would speedily be overcome ; and the fort, though 

to blow them out of the water in five 
minu 


destroy a few impertinent marauders already on 
board of her. i soldiers 
could not, however, be so conveniently disposed of. 
To attempt a fair stand-up fight with a force nume- 
rically so far superior, would be to court certain de- 
struction. It therefore appeared to them that the 
onl ms by which the difficulty might, by pos- 


provided it be promptly accompli 
cil of war, consisting of all hands, having been held, 
the scheme underwent solemn, but by no means deli- 
berate discussion, and was pronounced quite practi- 
eable!! This point finally settled to every one’s en- 
tire satisfaction, and evening coming on, they stole 
the rocks w they had been con- 
cealed during the day, and hove warily down towards 
the mouth of the semicircular bay, in the innermost 

of which stands the beautiful town of Arica. 

day-break they again betook themselves to a 
hiding place, close on shore, some eight or ten miles 
distant from Arica; and, ere the sun had been an 
hour above the horizon, each in his turn had slipped 
out in the Indian's canoe to enjoy a stolen peep at the 
expected prize. Their arms and ammunition were 
aow pon oe overhauled. Every pistol received a 
fresh flint, and its lock a touch of oil. A sufficient 
quantity of powder was spread out on an old top-sail 


out from amon 


© Rowing in a decked boat is, in a technical phrase, sweeping, 


for | ted the sentry ; and the threat having been disre- 


giving their rusty cutlasses the keen of a razor. 
All day Le porid water was thet re- 
freshment, for they had not had leisure to attempt the 
capture of a single fish ; but their 
sufficiently intense to absorb all consciousness of phy- 
sical wants. 

The poor Indian fisherman was kept as much as 
possible in the dark as to the important part that was 
to be assigned to him in the affair. He happened to 
be the only one on board who could speak Spanish 
with sufficient fluency to escape instant detection ; 
and, in the event of being chahonged by the Miner- 
va’s sentinels, he was instructed to say that they were 
the bearers of dispatches for the captain from the 
commander of the Spanish fleet. 

Towards evening the wind died away into a dead 
calm, and the moon rose with just as much light as 
sufficed to render objects close at hand sufficiently 
distinguishable, while there was not enough of it to 
expose to view those at a distance. Thus favoured, 
the sixteen lion-hearted British seamen left their 
lurking place, and stole into the bay towards the Mi- 
nerva. About pe ang the dull light of a lantern 
on board became visible, and in a few minutes after- 
wards the dim outline of the vessel's hull was dis- 
covered. For a moment the r’s oars were 
suspended to allow her crew to draw one deep breath 
before striking the desperate blow. During this pause, 
each man ascertained that his brace of pistols was in 
his belt, and his cutlass and boarding-pike at hand. 
Their required no “screwing up,” for in one 
and all of t it naturally remained, at all times, 
above the “sticking point ;” but at this moment of 
suspense, it may easily be conceived that their breasts 
were swelled with a tumult of distracting emotion, 
and with that burning solicitude which is produced, 
even in the breasts of the bravest, by the conscious- 
ness that the moment has arrived when nought re- 
mains but to do or die. 
by these feelings, the d "s crew rowed fearlessly 
forward upon the Minerva’s larboard side. All was 
quiet, until they reached within musket shot of the 
ship; it was then that the night-watch sung out a 
challenge. “Dispatches from the fleet for the cap- 
tain,” was the fisherman’s answer. “ Keep off—the 
captain is on shore,” replied the sentry. “ Pull on 
pull on, ye devils,” whispered Mackay. “ Stand off, 
you there, or I'll sink you, by Saint Maria,” reitera- 


| garded, he fired his musket into the boat, but without 
effect. “ Slap alongside, my lads,” cried Tom Mar- 


tin; “keep clear o” her stinsails.” But Tom’s warn- 
| ing was too late; for at this most eritical moment the | 
| drugger’s mast and cordage ran foul of the Minerva’s | 
| swinging-boom, which, as is usual in large ships, had — 
been rigged out for the purpose of mooring the boats, | 
and a considerable swell causing the Minerva to roll | 
heavily, the difficulty of boarding even without re- 
sistance was, in the situation in which they were now 
placed, rendered almost insurmountable. Not a mo- 
ment, however, was lost. Martin, firing a pistol 
among a knot of Spaniards, whe had suddenly col- 
lected on the gangway, seized hold of the Minerva’s 
“quis work,” and mounting the swinging-boom, was 
instantly on board. He was speedily followed by se- 
veral of his shipmates, who, without uttering a word, 
commenced an almost unresisted attack on the asto- 
mished Spaniards. Meanwhile the had been 
swung round by the swell, till she came right pa re 
of the Minerva, and the remainder of the ilants 
easily scrambled on deck. The conflict was bloody, 
but of brief duration, for so instantaneous had been 
the assault, and panic-struck as the Spaniards were 
by its temerity, they made little or no resistance ; and 
their unexpected visitors experienced little difficulty 
in driving those who had escaped with life down the 
hatchway. The only man amongst them, indeed, who 
defended himself with true courage, was the Miner- 
va’s boatswain. This brave fellow, who encountered 


Mackay, his back inst the bulwarks, and 
defended himself nobly, but having refused to ask for 
quarter, his antagonist was to 
cut him dewn. 


The hatches were now secured upon the multitude 
below, the captives of the sixteen dare-devils above ; 


mediate discharge of gra ot 
Here, then, was the Minerva, and guards and 
crew, fairly in the hands of our heroes, but they had 
yet much to do before being absolutely secure of their 
On looking around them, they discovered that 

not only were her 


been were 
and the rolling of several guns from the ship's side to 
the middle of the with a few intimations, “upon 


oath,” that they were ready for the work of destruc. 


179 
induced the 5 hand tbe 
to in the sun; and, while engaged in settling the | tion, soon js to sails 
decaile of the assault, they employed their hands in | upon deck. mag got, hands were immediately 
at work. 


topmasts w 
also the foreyard and topsail yards. 
desperate ci 


Arica ? Already voices were heard on the shore, and 
they dreaded that an early visit to the ship would be 
the first duty of the custom-house officers. They were 
in an agony of hope, fear, and anxiety. Daniel in 
fortably situated ; and what could do? Wh 

withous wind they do nothing. 
in their own drugger appeared utterly impossible, for 
the lighter sailing boats of the Aricans would soon 


tonishment, for they could not conjecture what had 
happened, as no other vessel was in sight, saw the 
Minerva bearing briskly down towards Moro-Blanco, 
@ promontory on the south side of the bay, several 
miles distant from Arica. With the strong military 

themselves 


cannon. 


the Minerva. Having learnt the precise number of 
the Minerva’s captors, their exasperation at the auda- 
city of the adventure was unbounded ; but for so dar- 
ing an insult, they promised themselves the satisfac- 
Sea mmediate return of most ample 
vengeance. hey were, in fact, so filled with resent- 


to relieve their wants, but to hold any intercourse a? 
with them ; and they were at the same time denied i 
all communication with the peaceable citizens on shore. : 
us situated, both their provisions and water were In any other ' 
they would 
have been altogether unequal to the fatigue which, 
exhausted as they were by previous labour and 
want, they sustained in putting the vessel in such | 
trim as to enable her to sail out of the harbour. 
At length the sails were bent, but then there was 
hardly enough of wind to make them flap against the 
masts. It was, in fact, and had been during the q 
whole night, a perfect calm. The situation of the = § 
captors became every moment more perilous. Should i 
morning dawn upon them where they lay, they were i: 
lost ; for what defenee could they make against a com- i 
trade-wind. In these painful circumstances, and not bined attack from the fort and from all the boats of 
was no alternative but to sweep* back to Valparaiso. i 
They were not without some apprehension, too, that i 
se hands they knew it would be certain destruc- : 
No wonder, therefore, that their spirits 
ui Can- 
| overtake and capture her. At this most critical mo 
| ment—not half an hour before day-break-—a slight 
| a and in an instant their hearts 
| were as much as the instant before they had 
whic been cast down. The cables were immediately cut, 

ey Obtained a subsistence. the sails set, and the Minerva stood out to sea. The i 

breeze was light, however, and before she was beyond i 

ee the range of the fort, the Aricans, to their utter as- 

'y the Indian they were informed that the coast was that there existed a possibility of her having been 
clear of king’s ships—that an armed merchantman taken by an enemy. The most natural conclusion | a 
from Old Spain had arrived at Arica (a fortified town was, that the soldiers themselves had made a joint 
still in the hands of the royalists) a few days before, speculation of her. The alarm was ixnmediately given _ 
and that she was lying under the protection of the in the fort, and throughout Arica ; and in less than 
fort, ready to discharge a valuable cargo. Their dis- | half an hour the harbour and beach were crowded | 
appointment at having missed the opportunity of fall- | with soldiers and sailors ready to embark in pursuit | 
ing in with so rich a prize, in consequence of useless, | of the fugitive ship, in the hope, that, as the morning | 
and in other respects frurtfal delays, was extreme, for | advanced, the breeze would die ed ch . : 
they entertained no doubt whatever, that, had t | _ The Minerva had just rounded the blunt point of 
been down in time, as they would have been but | Moro-Blanco, when, as the Aricans had anticipated, ' 
these delays, the Minerva would have been the rewar it became a dead calm, and she once more lay like a { 
of all their privations. Disappointment is not a feel- log upon the water. Here, then, were the captors : 
ing that arises in the mind, and then instantaneously again in a situation not much better than that from 
passes away; it recurs again and again, to vex the which they had so recently escaped. They were not 
spirit, and to rouse its energies to redeem the mista- to be daunted, however, by this fresh diffeulty, but 
ken or neglected step by which it has been troubled. ordering the Spaniards on deck, y two at a time, 

With the crew of the drugger-boat it operated with they pinioned them, and shipped on board the : 
instantaneous effect, and they were at the same time drugger, the ship's launch, and small boats, reserving 
stimulated, by the severe pressure of existing necessi- only one of the smallest tor their own use. This ac- 
ties, to form the desperate resolution of attempting complished, they pointed the guns towards the buats, 
the capture of the Minerva. But then, on farther ordering the Spaniards on shore, a small number of 
interrogation, the Indian added, that besides being rowers remaining unbound, and threatening to blow 
armed with five and twenty guns, and lying, as the them out of the water on the on indication of a = 
disposition to disobey orders. They now took asnateh 
of refreshment, which to their empty stomachs and 
exhausted frames was true balm, and then hurried te 
prepare for the attack, which, as a matter of course, 
was to be expected from Arica. They double-shotted ; : 
the ship’s guns with grape, and unloosing those on 
the starboard side, brought them over to the larboard, . 
on which side, being that opposite Arica, the attack 
was naturally to be anticipated. They soon smashed } : 
out rude port-holes in the bulwarks, and pointed the ) . 
In the meantime, the crew of the Minerva, with j 
themselves) be so regardless of Spanish life and Spa- ticulars of the exploit were immediately made known. ; 
nish oan » as wh the seed in poor Irene Not a moment was lost in manning the boats that 
. could be collected. Their number was not great, it is 
true, but they were crowded with men, who, had they ' 
been all cannibals, would have made but a 
breakfast of the sixteen half-starved hands on vee | 
ity, obviated, was to board t vesse: 'y sur- th of the hatch ied 
prise at midnight, and to secure her hatches—a | 22¢ Me closing e hatches was accompanied by an ; 
sufficiently simple in itself, and effectual too, | ‘nfermation, that the slightest attempt to alarm the fort ' 
or to recapture the ship would be followed by an im- | ment, and so anxious for revenge, that they negiec 
to be cautious. In the hurry and heat of the moment, / 
they seemed only to strive which should first reach / 
the Minerva by the shortest road. To men of cooler 
passion and calmer judgment, it would probably have 
oceurred, that the safest, and in other respects the bes 
mode of attack, would have been to disperse the boats, 
sails were unbent, and her forey ying across and, by surrounding the vessel, be in a situation te 
forecastle—her deck being, woh Page “ lum. | beard on all points at once. Had this been done, the 
bered up” with goods in for disembarkation | handful of Fnglishmen must inevitably have been cut 
next morning. In this state it was impossible that | to pieces. But the Spaniards did not condescend to ; 
the vessel could sail an inch, and there was no time | consume time in concerting a plan of co-operation, 
to be lost, for an entire quarter of an hour had elapsed | They pulled on in a body, todevour, as they said, the 
sinee they got on board, and at day-dawn the fort | devoted Englishmen. The Englishmen, however, 
would at once discover what had happened—so the | were prepared for them. as the fleet of boats ap- 
Indian was dispatched to the ewddy, where a number | proached, they coolly took their aim with every gun 
of the defeated seamen had taken refuge, to learn | on board. The boats advancing in a dense extended : 
line, each gun was brought to bear upon particular 
parts of them, se that there should be ne useless ex- 

i of powder and shot. The Minerva being 

waisted vessel, with top-gallant forecasile aud 


= 
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the 

that had been made for their reception—so they 
ued pulling on until were within pistol shot 
sh i At that moment Mackay, to whom 
the Minerva were now directed, 
ing having been in perfect readiness, gave 
signal to “fire.” A 

uctive of more frightful effects. 


He 


> 

i 

5. 


loaded fowling-piece among a flock of ducks on the 
of a pond. Instead of one such shot, however, 


smoke cleared away, even the drugger’s crew were 
appalled. The grape had swept the entire line, car- 
gr and destruction before it; and the can- 
non’s roar was in an instant succeeded by the loud 
shrieks of the wounded and drowning. Several boats 
were sunk, others were fast sinking, while those that 
swam were soon overloaded by such as had scrambled 
into them, or had been picked out of the water ; some 
of the craft, indeed, were in this way swamped, and 
re existed no 


been already mentioned, and from whom this narra- 
tive has been chiefly derived, was informed, some 
afterwards, that the Minerva’s fatal broadside 


After having deliberately put the ship in proper sail- 
ing trim, they stood out to sea, in order to catch the 
trade-wind, which, at the distance of 150 miles from 
the land, blew at that season from the north. Having 
reached this wind, they bore down for Valparaiso, 
with the view of disposing of the ship and cargo, and 
of dividing their spoil. “Of Valparaiso lay a strong 
Spanish fleet, blockading the port ; but of this circum- 
stance our adventurers were not aware, neither did 
they entertain the slightest suspicion that an obstacle 
of so formidable a nature was at all likely to oppose 
itself to the completion of an adventure already so 
with success. At nightfall, previous 
reach Val 


to di 
e offing; so wind 
vourable, they skimmed over the waves with 
nding in the pride of being the undisputed 
e contained, lit- 
r into which they were about to 
went, ever, and a dense fog coming 
wn, they sailed through the very thickest 
Spanish fleet, not only without either seeing or 
seen by asingle ship, but without even suffering 
which is produced by a consciousness 
a situation of extreme danger ; and, before 


i 


8 


sounded with captors’ heroism. 
vessel and cargo turned out a prize of great 
soon found themselves in 


pt 


; when they met, as they 
it was quite a common thing with them to 
a score of dollars, or to play “ evens or odds” 
80 effectual had been the 


i 


exertions of some 


themselves before the mast in Lord | 


get rid of their money, that again | land 


BENMUICHDHUI AND LOCHAUN. 
Arter the traveller has refreshed himself by adraught 
of the clear cold water of the source of the Dee, the 
natural ambition of mankind may prompt him to at- 
tempt the ascent of some one of the surrounding hills. 
We say to attempt, for the ascent of a rough surface, 
at an angle of about 25 degrees with the surface of 
the earth, to the extent of some two or three thousand 
feet, is no trifling matter ; and people of no contempt- 
ible powers have sometimes failed in the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose, especially when they have been 
inahurry. As a sincere friend, experienced in the 
geography of the spot, we would advise you to try 
your efforts on Benmuichdhui, which is the easiest 
in the ascent, and will best repay the labour. The 
ascent is as nearly as such things generally are, to a 
straight line, uninterrupted by those petty plains and 
vallies which too frequently persuade the weary tra- 
veller that the surface of hill which bounds his view 
is the wished-for termination of his labours. Your 
eye will teach you at a glance the most accessible mode 
of ascent, which you will find to resemble a great ill- 
constructed stair of unhewn blocks of granite, some 
mile or so in length. Some of the steps are rather 
large, and formed without much attention to the con- 
venience of fastidious pedestrians, and require the ex- 
ercise of a little agility; and in skipping from one to 
another, we advise the ambitious climber, especially if 
he has some less active companion trudging behind 
him, to take special care not to remove any of those 
ruthless blocks, as any one of them might carry off 
his friend as unceremoniously as if he had been lashed 
to the mouth of a cannon, and make a sad figure of 
him ere both have reached the source of the Dee. At 
this period, a curious formation of the hill, interestin, 
from the circumstances with which it is conn > 
will attract the attention of the traveller. It is now 

retty well known that those frightful floods, which, 
in intervals of a good many years, have rushed from 
these alpine regions to carry terror and ruin into the 
glens beneath, are caused by the t cisterns of 
water hid in the stony bosoms of the hills, and supply- 
ing the springs and the sources of the rivers, having 
burst their bonds, from the pressure caused by heavy 
rains. The marks of these sudden overflowings are here 
very distinct. Deep gashes have been cut into the sides 
of the mountain, as if the work of some gigantic plough- 
share, which has torn seams in the eafth from twenty 
to forty feet deep, Seay on each side t stones 
of many tons weight. The gashes which accompa- 
nied the floods of 1829 are marked by the redness of 
the newly turned-up gravel, contrasted with the pur- 
ple heather, and the grey stones, bleached by the ex- 
posure of centuries; but a little alteration will show 
others of a similar description, now grey and hoary, 
like the other of the mountain, formed by the 
similar convulsions of ages long preceding. By de- 
grees you are introduced to a different element, and 
to coi ndingly different vegetable productions. 
The and long fern no longer impede your pro- 
gress; and you sometimes walk over a deep-cushioned 
carpet of alpine mosses, short and stunted, but rich 
in variety of colouring, and fresh and moist from the 
recently melted snow; then you pass over a broad 
field of snow, hard as ice, and under which, from a 
puny archway, trickles some small stream, which feeds 
the river beneath. [In the hottest noon of a summer 
day the summit is cold and wintry ; the various gen- 
tle breezes which fan the sides of the warm vallies, 
will here be found concentrated into a swirling blast, 
cold and piercing as if it had sprung from the sea on 
a December morning; then the snow appears in 
patches, wherever you look around you, and the bare 
surfaces of the are deserted even by the alpine 
moss. We know no mountain so em among 
others as Benmuichdhui. On all sides it is sur- 
rounded ; and the eye, fatigued with tracing their dis- 
tant outlines, feels as if the whole earth were covered 


over head—you hear something like a distant 
faint rumbling from above—the flood-gates of the cis- 
tern are down come the contents, like 


the emptying of a thousand buckets. An umbrella 
is useless; before you have mounted it, the whole is 


© We have taken the liberty of 
y wrntes article from a smal) volume 
uader the tithe of the Axous ALaum, 


which are in the style of the familiar songs ———" 
and in touching simplicity of expression rival many of those 
positions. Attempts of the kind to which t 

us 


of congratulation, for show 
n remote pars the land, as well in 


-— the cloud is or pee and were it not 
are drenc through our clothes, 
basil recollect that such thing had 
If we might be allowed so much liberty, we would 
venture to recommend to you not to return by the 
same side of the mountain as that you ascended ; we 
shall lead through a track which will well re- 
pay a little fatigue. Benmuichdhui, stretching over 
a considerable space, has many summits, and presents 
a vast variety of aspects; but there is a certain part 
towards the north-east where it turns itself into a 
basin, joining the contiguous summits of Benaun and 
Benabourd, and where it assumes a form —— 
striking and grim. Here one rock distinguishes itself 
from its ear yay displaying a pointed needle from 

a summit of vast height, which ap consi 
off the perpendicular, and hangs ite head over the gies 
below. Betwixt this wild height and another bolder 
and broader, there is a deep fissure, down which 
tumbles a considerable stream, which, after forming 
itself into Lochaun, descends to join the Spey. The 
fissure through which this stream passes might not 
unaptly be compared to the cleft in a cow’s hoof. In 
this narrow space the stream tumbles from the edges 
of high precipices, and sometimes skims with magic 
velocity over the surfaces of sloping ledges of rock. 
After a very tiresome, and, be it spoken, somewhat 
dangerous descent, the effect of the whole may be 
taken in at one view—a mighty waterfall, w 
seems to lose its head among the clouds. Leaving 
the thundering environs of this troubled stream, you 
are beside the banks of a calm blue transparent lake, 
deeply bedded among the lofty rocks we have described, 
and whose pellucid and tranquil waters are seldom 
visited by the wind. Here all is a profound and 
death-like stillness—-the high rocks thousands of feet 
overhead, the deep unruffied lake at your feet, with 
its beautiful sand-banks and little bays, contrasted 
with the rugged objects which seem placed around to 
ech so sweet an object from the turbulence of the 
ighland elements. That lake is Lochaun, a spot 
seldom visited, and classical from the notice of only 
one poet—James Hogg. But here, since we have 
come across the subject, let us just ask the shepherd 
what has prompted him, beyond the usual licence of 
travellers, to multiply by ten, and maintain Lochaun 
to be twenty miles oe ? True, he states in his notes 
to the Queen's Wake, by way of deprecating expla- 
nation, that “his mind during the whole day ex- 
ienced the same sort of sensation as if he had been 
in a dream ;” and we can easily guess at the physical 
cause of the feeling: but, after all, doubling the ex- 
tent i a have been quite sufficient ; making twenty 
miles of two is a bold step. Reader, did you ever see 
an eagle ?—we mean not a poor unhappy sovereign of 
the air chained to a kennel in a poultry-yard, to de- 
vour all the rats and mice which infest the ho 
but an eagle in his own domain, fearless of man, 
keeping the world around him in awe? Here you 
may have a chance of meeting his most feathered ma- 
jesty; he is either seated on the summit of a projec- 
tion of stone, cocking his eye at the sun, and filled 
with thoughts we would give something to be at the 
bottom of, or he has spread his huge sails, and gone 
a privateering across lake, where we wish him all 


success. 
After wanting Be a few miles by the banks of 
the wild clear ri which flows from Lochaun, you 
enter Glenlui, a spot whose features it is difficult to 
describe. You do not find here the same savage gran- 
deur which marked the rocks at the source of the 
Dee; but there is, if possible, a feeling of still more 
impressive i in the aspect of the brown hills, 
the grey stones, and, above all, the huge hoary gnarled 
pines. kag ay trees on the banks of the are 
gradually falling before the axe; but here no tempta- 
tion has been held out, and the forest remains in its 
pristine majesty. The huge rocks you have just wit- 


uge 
large | nessed defy the efforts of the art of man, and may pro- 


bably, according to all calculation on human efforts, 
remain unappropriated, and as they came from the 
hand of the Creator, to the end of time; but here are 
the choicest materials of wealth and commerce, left to 
grow, and rot, and succeed each other, from age to 
age, untouched, from their sheer unapproachableness ; 
and in one spot at least, in the thickly-peopled island 
of Britain, you are entitled to feel yourself as in those. 
trans-Atlantic forests, where the best gifts of nature are 
made for the elements and the beasts : nor are you less 
struck and interested by the herds of beautiful red 
deer, who tread the forest unmolested, and gaze on 
the face of man, as on some unknown being at whom 
they have not learned to be afraid. Gradually the 
glen widens, and the trees grow fewer, but there is 
the same air of quiet and loneliness. Let us conclude 
our description of this curious spot, in the words of a 
late northern periodical, the only work we believe 
which has noticed the sequestered Glenlui. 

“ Gradually the sides of the glen begin to recede ; 
the banks of the stream 
grow less thick, and at last straggle wide apart, 
emerging from their shade, the glen, madion in all 
its length, extent, and loneliness, meets your eye. 


Glenlui is about five miles in length, and without one 
house within it. by height of the 
v rise steeply to t of perhaps six or seven 
bonded feet, with heather, and in some 
poses, 0 che time we were there, the snow was lying 
2 s near the summit. The bottom of the v 

ley is a fine level haugh, of about a mile in breadth, 


| = 
cove 
con 
man 
brav 
i fine 
shin 
Add 
lant are the ; 
' hearts, star’ 
; inflamed with rage and revenge—the next, it was as glin 
if the besom of destruction had gone over them. To will 
use a homely simile, the broadside of heavy grape — 
made a commotion among the boats, similar to that 
: et which is produced by an unexpected shot from a well- as 
a ve and twenty double shots of grape and canister ban’ 
, were sent by deliberate aim among the boats of Arica, seat 
3 and each shot struck its allotted portion of the line of ecal 
3 attack. At the scene which presented itself when the ford 
larg 
sten 
whi 
whi 
off 
means of saving them. All around was covered with 
shattered planks, drifting oars, and the still buoyant 
bodies of the killed, while here and there were seen 
wounded soldiers, sailors, and citizens, engaged in an 
ineffectual struggle for life. * 
The surviving boats soon made for Arica, and the 
authorities there wisely resolved to make no farther 
attempt to disturb the new masters of the Minerva. 
One of these, the same Tom Martin whose name has | 
; } consigned to eternity upwards of 150 men! 
Not in the least surprising incident in the fortunes 
‘i of Mackay and his _——— remains to be related. 
i 
| 
| 
On the morning, received the es ns 
| of the governor of a an, by whom the Minerva 
] was declared a lawful prize, and all Valparaiso re- 
| appeared to them inexhaustible 
' not have been true British sea- 
ealth. 
reck- 
i dis- | by such vast protuberances. Betwixt these hills, and 
jiture | over their summits, you will see the clouds wander- 
ing about like restless beings who have no fixed ha- 
: bitation, sometimes mounting high in the air, and 
: dissolving into a few sputtering drops of rain; then 
: forming a huge round ball, which is tossed by the 
wind from brow to brow. Beware of allowing one 
ef them to surround you, for it will pierce your flesh 
as if with daggers of ice; nor would we particularly 
. advise you to throw yourself in the way of a High- 
shower from one of these cisterns. If you have 
, isfortune to be so overtaken, you are aware of 
fleet ; ‘Wuie oLners, lore proviaen shed them- | your situation from the sudden blackness of the can 
selves as respectable and substantial citizens. Mackay 
became one of the most considerable of the merchants 
and shipowners in Valparaiso, where, for aught that 
; is known to the contrary, he still lives in the enjoy- 
; ment of his wealth.* 
this most and 
slong with some inferior writing, as was to be expected, | thet intellect 
: proceeds. We particularly instance the poems of Mr A Laing, more conspicuous parts, 
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covered with rich luxuriant natural grass. The 
stream, one of the purest you ever saw, wends in 
many a turn and bend from side to side of the valley, 
worms Ore rock and stone, or gliding gently over 
fine yellow sand, and in its banks, strewed with 
shining stones, bearing vestiges of its inundations. 
Add a few little knolls scattered along the bottom of 
the glen, and crowned with m trees, and a half- 
starved melancholy looking pine here and there strug- 
gling for existence pratt | up the banks, and you 
will le 


ve some idea of G 


THE DEAD-LETTER BOX.—No. II. 

Art the corner of Captain Graham’s bungalow (as a 
cottage residence in India is called) there was a large 
banian-tree, or Indian fig, beneath which he had a 
seat placed, and to which we now repaired for the 
coolness and fresh air. The tree was large, and af- 
forded us a delightful shade under its wide arms and 
large bay-like leaves. It had none of those young 
stems or trunks shooting down from its branches for 
which this kind of tree is so celebrated, the goats, 
which are continually roaming about, having bitten 
off their tender points as often as they came near the 
ground ; and at the very time while we were sitting, 
an animal of that kind, which Captain Graham had 
had with him, for the sake of its milk, during his 
campaign in Guzzerat, was standing upon its hind legs, 
and reaching as far as it could stretch its neck, to nib- 
ble at some of the descending shoots. Graham made 
a motion to strike it with his cane, but the little ani- 
mal did not seem at all alarmed, and only made a fa- 
shiou of retiring for a step or two, after which it im- 
mediately began to hop about, and browse with the 
same activity as before. ‘I could hardly strike her 
any where,” said he, “ and least of all under a banian- 
tree. When I was last in Guzzerat, I believe I should 
have died had it not been for her milk, and the shadow 
of these delightful trees. I was taken ill during the 
time we were in the field, and was obliged to be car- 
ried, while in a high fever, in a palanquin, under the 
heat of a burning sun, and amid the hot sands, till I 
was almost deprived of my senses. You cannot ima- 
gine at these times the delicious coolness and relief 
which I experienced when my bearers could halt for 
an hour under a tree of this kind, with its thick broad 
leaves, and wide branches, which never allow the soil 
beneath them to be heated by the most burning sun. 
The natives, indeed, believe that the coolness under 
them is owing to their being the favourite retreat of 
some of their gods or spirits. At such halts, a little 
tea, with the milk of poor Bukree, was the only 
luxury I could enjoy, and I assure you it was delight- 
ful. “The goat has always been a favourite with me 
since. 

“T do not wonder at and have been a 
convenient camp follower, if she was as i 
et in foraging for herself every where as she po 

now.” 

“That was what made her valuable; the desert 
atself was no desert to her, for the veriest sand alwa 
afforded her some root or stump that was eatable. S 
belonged to Mr Browne, a friend of mine, who died 
lately. By the bye, there must be some letters of his 
in that melancholy dead-letter box.” 

I had brought the box with me in order to look in- 
to some of the packets, and, on turning them over, 
soon found one labelled, “A. Browne, Esq. Rocket 
le. 


“Yes, these are the letters,” said Captain Graham. 
“Browne’s history had something in it not common 
in this country. He did not come here a boy, as most 
of us do, but was, when he arrived, a pes between 
twenty and thirty, and had rather, I believe, been 
baffled in his prospects at home. He was much liked 
by the colonel for his happy convivial qualities, 
and was for some years the very centre of all the glee 
and humour of our mess-table. In truth, both from 
his constant cheerfulness, and from our always feel- 
ing sure of amusement when he was present, his very 
appearance came at last to put us all on the tip-toe for 
merriment, so that we were disposed to laugh at =| 
thing; a very wink from Browne's droll eye woul 
have thrown the whole table into a roar; and the co- 
lonel, till one unfortunate occurrence, never cared to 
dine with us if he was not present. I lived with him 
in a house which we had taken together, near the 
cantonments of the regiment, and had an opportunity 
of knowing more of his thoughts than the other offi- 
cers ; so that I soon saw that this natural gaiety was 
Soper at times by thoughts of no very pleasing 
kind, and was, indeed, to himself the source of bitter 
regret, as having led him to the neglect of business, 
and to much misfortune. He received a number of 
letters; some from his wife, and others apparently 
from people of considerable rank ; but the latter often 
lay beside him unopened for days ther; and if he 
did unseal them, it was frequently only for the purpose 
of clipping them into some odd caricature, to show off a 
laughable story. 1 came at last to know his history ; 
for after we had been some time together, his gentle 
manlike manners gained my sincere respect ; and he, 
on the other hand, was pleased to find a person who 
took an interest in his feelings, apart from the mere 


selfish wish for amusement. There were some letters 
which arrived after his death, and were thrown in 
here in my absence ; you will find them in the bun- 
dle in your hand.” 

I untied the covering of China paper in whicl+the 
packet was wrapped, and found three letters, one of 
them in a female hand, sealed with black; another 
was directed in that kind of careless scratchy writing 
which is generated by indolence, and sanctioned by 
fashion, among people who are above business. I held 
out the letter which was addressed in a lady’s hand. 

“Open it,” said Graham. “I must do so at any 
rate, in order to write to his friends. That one is 
from his wife: he doated on her with the greatest 
idolatry ; but his regard was mixed with very bitter 
reflections, for sufferings of which he blamed himself 
as the cause. 

I began to read— 

“Dear ALEXANDER—I received your last letter, as, 
indeed, they have all come regularly, and the arrange- 
ments you have made for sending us remittances have 
been attended to quite well : we never have the smallest 
trouble, and Mr Richards is perfectly obliging. I am 
myself in good health, and Soon my mind taken up 
with the most agreeable employment, in forwardi 
the progress of the children. They are doing well 
both in education and in respect to their health, which 
is greatly owing to the delightful and convenient 
situation you pitched on for us. The little creatures 
are always running and romping in the fields, and I 
go often with them; yet they keep steadily at their 
tasks, as you will see by the pretty letters which Eliza- 
beth and John have enclosed in this. I encour: 
them to write, as it incites them to be diligent, in the 
hope of pleasing you. 

“Some of our old Grosvenor Square friends have 
called : perhaps I ought to have been pleased to see that 
they had not forgot us, but I did not encourage an 
repetition of their visits. They seemed all to thi 
they were doing us some honour in keeping us in 
remembrance ; and as that would have been sufficient 
to make you neglect them, I thought myself autho- 
rised to do the same. Lord Landon called lately too, 
and appeared, or endeavoured to appear, quite unem- 
barrassed. He even made an offer of his interest at 
the India House, but I said, as quietly as I could, 
that I believed your uncle’s was sufficient. He asked 
whether your situation was a permanent one, and I 
answered, that, at least, you could not be schemed out 
of it by horse-racers. This clouded his lordship’s 
usual composure, and closed the conversation. I dare 
say he will not call again soon. He has lately ruined 
poor Mr Stringer, who lost to him I don’t know how 
much money, besides his whole estate. 

“ How lucky it is, Alexander, that your education 
and talents qualified you for thisemployment! Your 
uncle writes me that the accounts which are received 
from India are all in your favour; and he says that 
the commander-in-chief will assist him in procuring 
something still better for you, whenever there is an 
opening. I shall be glad of this, chiefly as it will 
Fratify you, and as it may enable me to join you in 


“T enclose, as uest, a ringlet of each of the 
children’s hair, pt tame onealso of poor Jane’s, whom 
you never saw: she was a sweet little girl, but always 
delicate. I was much affected on receiving your last 
letter inquiring for her, and asking if she could pro- 
nounce your name well ; the dear child had just died 
a month before, as you would see by my letter. 

“ Adieu, dear Alexander; we are all dependent on 
you, but I know that you will not consider it a bur- 
den. You cannot think with what affection the chil- 
dren repay the kindness of your letters.—I am, &c. 

“ JanE E. Browne.” 

I took up next one of the children’s letters ; it was 
written in a fair, pinatee schoolboy’s hand, and 
contained only a few words. 

“Dear FatHER—We are all well, and I am at 
school; I am dux inthe third class, only when Dick Bel- 
lassis traps me down. I know where Calcutta lies from 
this; it is right away — south side of Amworth 
steeple. Master sa the tiger is a species of 
cat; but Iam sure the tiger hunt which you described 
to us was far better than hunting cats. Dear father, 
mother and all of us would be happy to see you. Fare- 
well.—I am, &c. ouN Browne.” 

The other note consisted of some affectionate ex- 
pressions from a younger child, and was signed “ Eu- 

hemia.” An enclosure of silver-paper, to which Mrs 

rowne had alluded, presented a most affecting pic- 
ture: there were four ringlets of hair sewed on the 
paper, side by side, with a silk thread ; the oldest con- 
ighter by degrees, e delicate flaxen of 
the fourth little fair-haired infant who was dead. The 
name of each was written, by the mother, above the 
hair; that of the last in a tremulous hesitating hand. 
It was impossible to look on them without thinking 
a had been broken asun- 


r. 

I now took up the second letter: it was very short, 
and apparently from some acquaintance. 

“ Dear Browne—I ought to have written you be- 
fore, but missed the opportunity of Bellew’s going out; 
and then I went to the north fora long time. Thi 
have been going on this season with great spirit; the 
races were excellent ; 


would have enj the 
compény the spect to it was 


to see how several sums changed hands, as if 
whisked about by a conjuror’s rod; I myself gained 
considerably. Stringer is completely done up; and 
he owed it to the same old hand whom you 
for one you. I had a narrow escape myself— 
but still rub on. I hear you are a t favourite with 
Colonel Bland. The bearer of this (Mr Bloxom) is 
a young friend of mine whom I would be obliged if 
ou can recommend to his attention: his friends have 
eard of your interest, and applied to me to write you. 
I would loo called on Mrs Browne, but I ollons 
she thought that I had some concern in the affair of 
our loss, which I assure you was not the case. That 
is the misfortune of marrying an heiress; if any thing 
happens to her money, there is no end to her grumb- 
ling.—I am, &e. Avcustus FirzuuGu.” 


There was still another letter, which was written 
in a large formal hand, apparently from a person in 
years. 

“ Dear ALEXANDER—I received your letter, and 
was glad to see you punctual to your ap mye ; the 
draft was duly honoured. You cannot do too much 
for your wife, for she is one of the most exemplary 
women I ever saw. She never speaks, nor even seems 
to think of the loss of her own fortune, which may 
be partly owing to her not having been bred up to 
expect it, and having few expensive habits; but it is 
also owing greatly to her affection for you and her 
family, no she rears up with the greatest rever- 
ence for you; and I hope you will justify the opinions 
which she instils into them concerning their father. 

* Tf you give way to the rash imprudent disposition 
for which I have so often blamed you, or enter again into 
habits of company-keeping, you will do an injury to 
this amiable family which no one can repair. I am glad 
to hear that nothing of the kind has yet happened: 
it is only a continuance of the same prudence which 
can enable me to serve you in India. I have Colonel 
Bland’s last letter, who hopes to see you appointed 
soon to some lucrative situation, where Mrs oases 
may indulge her wish of joining you.—I am, &c. 

“Ropert BaRcray.” 


Pa what happened to Mr Browne?” I ine. 
qu 

“The circumstances have hardly been spoken of 
openly, from various considerations which it would be 
disagreeable to explain; but they were melancholy 
enough. Browne, as I told you before, had come out 
to form the rocket brigade, which was a new thing 
here, and for which he was really well qualified. 
Every thing proceeded well for some years, and he 
was as much respected in his profession as he was 
liked in private life; for though he had a great deal 
of humour, there was no satire or ill nature in his 
composition, and he made few enemies. In our last 
campaign, however, the general, I was told, gave way 
to some pettish expressions of chagrin at the quantity 
of stores marked down as expended in Browne's de- 
partment; and Browne, to whom the thing had been 
mentioned in some irritating way, replied, that the 
commissary’s clerks must have falsified the accounts, 
and urged to see the vouchers he had givenin. I 
don’t know how the mistake might have been cleared. 
up; but one day, when a number of officers were look- 
ing at the tricks of an Indian juggler, who pretended 
to take four balls out of a bag into which two only 
had been deposited, the man’s dexterity was generally 
applauded, and Browne said, with a mt ag * Oh, 

t fellow must have been educated in the commis- 

sary’s office.’ A nephew of Colonel Wright, the 
commissary, was present, who to resent the 
allusion to his uncle, and some farther words passed 
between Browne and him. Nothing, however, fell 
under my own observation, though I judged that the 
affair could not terminate pleasantly. 
- “Qurcantonments were placed on an eminence which 
overlooked a and beautiful meadow, not far from 
the river Nerbuddah. In the mornings this flat ground 
was generally covered over with a sheet of mist of the 
most milky whiteness, but so shallow that it scarcely 
rose above the height of a man; and we could see 
from the high grounds the of the little Indian 
cottages, the upper parts of high bushes, and the 
trunks and tops of some scattered palms, quite dis- 
tinctly over the vapour, which lay as flat as a lake. I 
recollect its appearance on the morning when this cir- 
cumstance happened, as if I saw it now before me. 

had gone out to take a ride along the high 
and was admiring the singular density and whiteness 
of the mist, when I saw two persons riding swiftly in 
the flat below. The head and shoulders of the riders 
were visible above the sheet of vapour, but the rest 
was concealed. They halted shortly after, dismount- 
in the same retired spot in to which 
had gone. My mind was still occupied with whet bed 
occurred about Browne, and, = that some un- 
happy affair was going to take p in which he was 
concerned, I pushed my horse directly for the place I 
have mentioned. Having once descended among the 
mist, however, where I could only see five or six yards 
before me, and I was 
considerably at a loss how to keep the right direction. 
T had not been five minutes on my way when I heard 
two pistol shots fired, which intimated that I was in all 
probability too late ; but, being set right as to the quar. 
ter they came from, I urged forward, groping th 


the vapour, and stumbling more os. 
low fences used in the wet season for confining water 


re 
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on these plains in order to irrigate the rice. I at last 
heard v. one of which I was sure spoke in Eng- 
fears confirmed. An officer, whom I instantly recog- 
m in a military greatcoat was stooping over hi 
were three or four wild-looking natives stand- 
ing by, apparently just roused from their beds, and 
wrapped in the cloths in which they had been sleep- 
ing. When I mixed with this enema | group, 
raham,” 
unfortunate 


inquiries concerning his wound at Spalding, who onl 
shook his head. Browne again ake Spalding, 
} ade forward the letters, and do as I bade you. 

mist is becoming very thick indeed: dark—dark ! 
Ay, her heart has been broken twice—Ah !’ 

“We ived that he was dying, and from the na- 
ture of the wound which I now saw in his left breast, 
it was impossible that he could survive more than 2 
few minutes. The words which he spoke were un- 
connected, and apparently without consciousness, and 
after a moment we could hardly distinguish whether 
he stiff breathed. 

“ Atthistimea singular ci ta red. The 
little goat which you saw—she is there still—had been 
@ great favourite with Mr Browne, and used to run 
scampering about him, eating fruit or bread from his 
hand whenever he returned to his lodgings. At the 
time when we were standing beside him, as I have 
described, she came running up, and, without regerd- 
ing us, made directly for Browne, going close to him, 
and putting her mouth into his hand. She did not, 
however, stop a moment, but went smelli till 
she came to the wound, where there was blood on his 
breast, when she raised her head a very little, and 
gave a short dismal bleat, as if in terror. She then 
turned about, and ran away to the tent, where she 
was found cowering on our return.” 

“ Was any notice taken of the circumstances of Mr 
Browne's fate ?” 

“ These oceurrences are so rare here, and the con- 
sequences so utterly ruinous to all concerned, that 
there was some reluctance to take it up formally ; but 
Semmerville, Browne's opponent, belonged to a king’s 
regiment, and got transferred from India, with very 
little comfort. No one thought there was any occa- 
sien for urging the matter im the way he did, and 
Browne’s conduct, allowing for a little irritation, 
which could not be wondered at, was perfectly correct 
and gentlemanlike.” 

Such is another melancholy instance of the effects 
af the abominable practice of duelling. 


THE APOCRYPHA. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

WE now come tothe Seventh Book of the Apocrypha, 
entitled “The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or 
Eeclesiasticus,” which like the preceding has sometimes 
been cunsidered as the production of king Solomon ; 
whence the Council of Carthage deemed it canonical, 
under the title of the Fifth Book of Solomon, and their 
decision was adopted by the Council of Trent. It is, 
however, manifest that it was not, and could not be, 
written by Solomon, because in it allusion is made to 
the captivity ; although it is not improbable that the 
author collected some scattered sentiments ascribed to 
Solomon, which he arranged with the other materials 
he had selected for his work. Sonntag is of opinion 
that this book is a collection of fragments, or miseel- 
Ianeous hints for a large work, planned out and be- 
gun, but not completed. From the book itself it 
appears that it was written by a person of the name 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach, who had travelled in pur- 
suit of knowledge. By reading the Scriptures, and 
other good books, he attained a considerable share of 
wisdom ; and by collecting the grave and short sen- 
tences of such as went before him, and adding sundry 
of his own, he endeavoured to produce a work of in- 
struction that might be useful to his countrymen. 
This book was originally written in Hebrew, or 
rather the Syro-Chaldaic dialect then in use in Judea, 
about the year 232 before Christ, when the author 
was probably about seventy years of age. Jesus, his 
grandson, who is also called The Son of Sirach, trans- 
lated it into Greek during the reign of Pwlemy Ever- 
grtes, king of Egypt, about 140 years before Christ, 
for the use of the Hellenistical Jews, amongst whom 
he had wttied in Alexandria. The Hebrew original 
is new lost; but it was extant in the time of Jerome, 
for he tells us that he had seen it under the title of 


it in Greek was The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach. The Latin version of this book has more in 
it than the Greek, several particulars being inserted 


been made from it by the 
must stand for the original, and from that the Eng- 
lish translation has been made. From the supposed 
resemblance of this book to that of Ecclesiastes, it has 
received from the Latin translator the title of Ecclesi- 
asticus, by which name it is most generally known 
aud referred to. 

Ecclesiasticus is considered by far the best of all the 

books. The ancients called it Panareton, 
that is, The Treasury of Virtue, as supposing it to 
contain maxims leading to every virtue. It has met 
with general esteem, also, in most of the Western 
chi and was introduced into the public service 
of the Church of England by the compilers of its 
Liturgy. It was frequently cited by the fathers of 
the church under the titles of The Wisdom of Jesus, 
Wisdom, The Treasure of all the Virtues, or Logos, 
the Discourse ; and in those times it was put into the 
hands of catechumens, or young Christians under ex- 
amination, on account of the edifying nature of its in- 
struction. 

The book commences with an exhortation to the 
pursuit of wisdom ; this is followed by numerous mo- 
ral sentences or maxims, arranged somewhat after the 
manner of the Proverbs of Solomon, as far as the 
forty-fourth chapter, at which the author enters upon 
a eulogy of the patriarchs, prophets, and celebrated 
men among the Jews, to the end of the fiftieth chap- 
ter: and the book concludes with a prayer. The 
author makes honouring of parents and giving of 
alms to be an atonement for sin; affirms that some 
men are in this world possessed of sinless perfection ; 
with many other things entirely inconsistent with 
the doctrines of inspired Scripture ; and, indeed, this 
author begs pardon if there should be any thing in 
the book amiss, which shows plainly that he was not 
inspired. 

IIL. The Book of “Baruch” is not extant in He- 
brew, and only in Greek and Syriac; but in what 
language it was originally written, it is now impossi- 
ble to ascertain. Grotius is of opinion that it is an 
entire fiction, and that it was composed by some Hel- 
lenistical Jew, under the name of Baruch. The prin- 
cipal subject of the book is an epistle, pretended to be 
sent by Jehoiakim and the captive Jews in Babylon, 
to their brethren in Judah and Jerusalem: and the 
last chapter contains an epistle which falsely bears the 
name of Jeremiah. This has never been considered 
as acanonical book, either by the Jews or the Chris- 
tians; and, indeed, it is little else than an arrant ro- 
mance. It absurdly pretends to have been written by 
Baruch at Babylon, when it is probable he never went 
thither: that it was read to Jechoniah at the river 
Sud, which is no where else mentioned; nor could 
Jechoniah hear it there, when he was confined in pri- 
son. It mentionsa collection to buy sacrifices, gather- 
ed by the captives in Babylen, and sent to Joakim the 
priest, along with the sacred vessels which Zedekiah 

made; but, how could the captives, newly en- 
slaved in Babylon, be able to make collections ? How 
could they send it to a high priest that did not then 
exist ? How could the sacred vessels which Zedekiah 
made, be returned from Babylon, when it does not 
appear that he made any? Or how could they be re- 
turned before they were carried away, along with him- 
self? The author borrows a variety of expressions 
from Daniel, and must, therefore, have lived after 
Baruch was dead. The epistle ascribed to Jeremiah 
is neither written in his style, nor at all in the style 
of the Scriptures ; and it ridiculously turns the seventy 
years of the captivity into seven. generations.* 

IX. “ The Song of the Three Children in the Fur- 
nace” is placed in the Greek version of Daniel, and 
also in the Vulgate Latin version, between the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth verses of the third chapter. 
It is partly a poor imitation of the 148th Psalm, and 
partly deprecatory, not at all suited to such a deliver- 
ance. It does not appear to have ever been extant 
im Hebrew; and although it has met with a good 
deal of approbation for the piety of its sentiments, it 
was never admitted to be canonical, until it was re- 
cognised by the Council of Trent. The account of 
the flame streaming above the furnace “ forty-and- 
nine cubits,” and of the angel’s “smiting the flame 
out of the oven, and making a moist whistling wind 
in it,” seems entirely fabulous and romantic ; nor is 
it very consistent with the account of the fire’s loosen- 
ing their bands. The fifteenth verse contains a direct 

ood ; for it asserts that there was no prophet at 
that time, when it is well known that Daniel and 
Ezekiel both exercised the prophetic mae Cm in 
Babylon. This apocryphal fragment is, therefore, 
most ly the production of some Hellenistic Jew. 
The Hymn resembiing the hundred and forty-eighth 
Psalm, which commences at the 29th verse, was so 
approved of by the compilers of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, that they appointed it to be used 
instead of the Te Deum during Lent. 

X. “ The History of Susanna” has always been 
treated with some res but has never been consi- 
dered as canonical, though the Council of Trent ad- 
mitted it into the number of the sacred books. It is 


The Parables; bat be says that the common name of | 


* Brown's Dictionary of the Bible. Art. Apocrypha. 


evidently, like the rest, the work of some Hellenistic 
Jew, and in the V version it forms the thir. 
teenth chapter of the of Daniel. In the Septua. 

int version, it is placed at the beginning of that book. 
y, and some other modern critics, after Julius 
Africanus, and Ori consider it to be both spu. 
rious and fabulous. it was originally written in 
Greek, is manifest, in the punishment pronounced on 
the elders, from the play which is made upon the 
Greek names of the mastic and holm trees, under 


man together. It is evidently absurd to affirm, that, 
in the by wren. of the captivity, Joachim, the hus. 


court, had leisure, or, being so young, was admitted 
to be a judge: that Susanna went into her garden to 
wash at noon-day, and did it without searching if any 
body was there: or that the elders attempted to force 
her, when they could not but every moment expect the 
return of her maids. 

XI. “ The History of the Destruction of Bel and 
the Dragon” is a still more romantic story. It is not 
extant in either the Hebrew or the Chaldee language, 
and it was always rejected the Jewish church. 
Jerome gives it no better title that of The Fable 
of Bel and the Dragon ; nor has it obtained more cre. 
dit with posterity, except with the fathers of the Coun. 
cil of Trent, who determined it to be a part of the 
canonical scriptures. It forms the fourteenth chapter 
of Daniel in the Latin Vulgate; in the Greek it was 
called the Prophecy of Habakkuk, the son of Jesus, 
of the tribe of Levi: bet this is evidently false, for 
that prophet lived before the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the events pretended to have taken place in this 
fable are assigned to the time of Cyrus. There are 
two Greek texts of this fragment, that of the Septua- 
gint, and that found in Theodotion’s Greek version 
of Daniel. 

The design of this fiction is to render idolatry ridi- 
culous, and to exalt the true God ; but the author has 
destroyed the illusion of his fiction, by transporting to 
Babylon the worship of animals, which was never 
practised in that country. It is, also, quite impro- 
bable, that Cyrus, a Persian, would worship a Baby- 
lonian idol ; nay, an idol that was broken to pieces at 
the taking of city! It is absurd to imagine that 
a man of his sense could believe an image of brass and 
clay did really eat and drink. How pitiful, for Da- 
nied, to discover the coming of the priests to devour 
the provisions, by making the king’s servants strew 
ashes on the floor, when the priest might so easily 
perceive them, or the servants so readily inform con- 
cerning them! It is absurd to suppose that the 
newly-conquered Babylonians should, by me’ 
oblige Cyrus to deliver up his beloved Daniel to them, 
to be cast into the den of lions; or, that Habakkuk 
should be then alive to bring him food ; or, that Cyrus 
should be seven days before he went to the den, to see 
what was become of his favourite minion. 

XII. “ The Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah, 
when he was holden captive in Babylon,” never a 
peared in the Hebrew language, seems to be the 
product of some Pharisaical spirit. It was never re- 
cognised as canonical, and is rejected as spurious even 
by the Church of Rome. It cannot be traced to a 
higher source than the Vulgate Latin version; and, 
therefore, it has no claim to be considered as the ori- 
ginal Prayer which, in the Book of Chronicles, Ma- 
nasseh is mentioned to have made, and which it pre- 
tends to be. The author speaks of just persons, such 
as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as being without sin, 
and not called to repent. 

XIII. The Books of the “ Maccabees” are thus de- 
nominated, because they relate the patriotic and gal- 
lant exploits of Judas Maccabeus and his brethren. 
The Maccabees arose in defence of their brethren the 
Jews, during the dreadful persecution to which they 
were subjected, on account of their religion, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, king of i about 160 years 
before Christ. The most likely derivation of the title 


_ Maccabees, is that which takes it from the motto put 


by Judas in his standard, being this Hebrew sentence, 
taken out of Exodus xvi. 11, Mi Camo-ka Baelim Jc- 
hovah, i. e. “ Who is like unto thee among the gods, 
O Jehovah ?” which being written, like the S.P.Q.R., 
Senatus Populusque Romanus, on the Roman stan- 
dards, by an abbreviation formed by the initial letters 
of these words put together, made the artificial word 
Maccabi; and hence all who fought under that stan- 
dard were called Maccabees or Maccabeans. 

The First Book of Maccabees is a very valuable his- 
torical monument, written with great accuracy and 
fidelity, on which even more reliance may be placed 
than on the writings of Josephus, who has borrowed 
some of his materials from it, and has frequently mis- 
taken its meaning. It is, indeed, an excellent history, 
and comes the nearest to the style and manner of 
sacred historical writings of any extant. It was writ- 
ten lly in the Chaldee language of the Jerusa- 
a. which was the language s' in Judea, 
from the return of the Jews thither from the Baby- 
lonish captivity ; and it was extant in this Syro-Chal- 
daic in the time of Jerome, for he tells us 
that he had seen it. The title which it then bore was, 
The Sceptre of the Prince of the Sons of God ; a title 
which is certainly suitable to the character of Judas, 
who was a valiant commander of the persecuted Is- 
raelites. It contains the history of the Jews, under 
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i s which are not in the other. These seem to have been 
: interpolated by the first author of that version; but 
: new the Hebrew being lost, the Greek, which has 
| which, they said, they found Susanna and the you 
I said, ‘I hope not. Is Mr Shepherd (the regi- 
| q mental —— here?’ ‘He will be here directly,’ there were Jewish judges with the power of life and 
4 said the other officer, whom I now recognised to be death in Chaldea: that Daniel, who was bred in the 
, Captain Spalding, a cousin of Browne’s wife, and his 
. 3 seeond on this occasion, as I supposed. ‘ It is all 
a right,’ said Browne; ‘but he can do nothing. My . 
_ God! that it should end this way! Poor Jane—poor 
fe Jane—how will she bear it all ?—how will they ?—oh 
- God! He was silent for a little, and I made some 
$ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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government of the priest Mattathias and his sons, 
of the vai of Antiochus Epi- 
anes to the death of Simon Maccabeus, a period of 
about thirty-four years. The author of this book is 
certainly known: some conjecture that it was 
written by John Hyrcanus, the son of Simon, who was 
prince and high priest of the Jews for nearly thirty 
and who commenced his government at the time 
when this history ends : by others it is ascribed to one 
of the Maccabees, and many are of opinion that it was 
compiled by the men of the great synagogue. It is, 
however, most that it was com: in the 
time of John Hyrcanus, when the wars of the Macca- 
bees were terminated, either < Cage oa himself, or 
by some persons employed by hi There is both a 
Greek and a Latin translation of it, from the Syro- 
Chaldaic; and our English version is made from the 
Greek. 


There are many things in this book which show 
that it was not written by inspiration. The writer 
often observes, that there was no prophet in his times : 
and, indeed, he has blundered into several mistakes ; 
as, that Alexander the Great parted his kingdom 

his honourable servants while he was yet alive; 


that Antiochus the Great was taken alive by the Ro- | th 


mans; that they gave India and Media, parts of his 
kingdom, to Eumenes, king of Pergamus ; that the 
Roman senate consisted of 320 persons; that Alexan- 
der Balas was the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
several others which are palpably absurd. 

XIV. The “ Second Book of Maccabees” is a his- 
tory of fifteen years, from the execution of the com- 
mission of Sikstos, who was sent by Seleucus to 
bring away the treasures of the temple, to the victory 
obtained by Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor, that is, 
from the year of the world 3828 to 3843. It com- 
mences with two epistles sent from the Jews of Jeru- 
salem to those of Alexandria and throughout Egypt, 
exhorting them to observe the feast of the dedication 
of the new altar, erected by Judas Maccabeus on his 
purifying the temple. The second of these epistles is 
not only written in the name of Judas Maccabeus, 
who was slain thirty-six years before, but also con- 
tains such fabulous and absurd stuff, as could never 
have been written by the great council of the Jews as- 
sembled at Jerusalem for the whole nation, as this 
pretends to be. The epistles, which are confessedly 
spurious, are followed by the author’s preface to his 
history, which is an abridgement of a larger work, 

piled by one Jason, a Hellenistic Jew of Cyrene, 
who wrote in Greek the history of Judas Maccabeus 
and his brethren, and an account of the wars against 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and his son Eupator, in five 
books. The entire work of Jason has long since pe- 
rished ; and Dr Prideaux is of opinion that the author 
of this second book of Maccabees was a Hellenistic 
Jew of Alexandria, because he makes a distinction 
between the temple in Egypt and that at Jerusalem, 
calling the latter “ the Great Temple.” 

The compilation of this unknown author is by no 
means equal in to the First Book of the 
Maccabees, which it contradicts in several instances ; 
it is not arranged in chronological order, and some- 
times also it is at variance with the inspired writings. 
The author concludes it, begging excuse if he had 
said any thing unbecoming the story ; and, indeed, he 
had reason to do so, considering what a number of 
false and wicked things he retails; as, that Judas’ 
Maccabeus was alive in the 188th year of the Seleu- 
cide, when he died in the 152d ; that Antiochus Epi- 
phanes was killed at the temple of Nanea in Persia, 
whereas he died on the frontiers of Babylon, of a ter- 
Tible disease; that Nehemiah built the second tem- 

and altar, whereas they were built sixty years 

fore he came from Persia; that Jeremiah hid the 
tabernacle, ark, and altar of incense in a cave; that 
Persepolis was in being 100 years after Alexander 
had burnt it to ashes; that Judas did well in offer- 
ing prayers and sacrifices to make reconciliation for 
the dead; and that Rasis did well in murdering him- 
self to escape the fury of the Syrians. 

The name of was first given to Judas, 
the son of Mattathias, the priest of Modin, and his 
brethren, for the reason which has been already men- 
tioned ; and, therefore, the two books just spoken of, 
which give us an account of their actions, are called 
the First and the Second Book of the Maccabees. 
But because they were sufferers in the cause of their 
religion, others who were like sufferers in the same 
cause, and by their sufferings bore witness to the 
truth, were in after times called also Maccabees by the 
Jews. For this reason, other two books, giving an 
account of other persecutions endured by the Jews, 
are found under the title of the Third and Fourth 
Books of the Maccabees. The Third Book contains 
the history of a persecution intended against the Jews 
in Egypt y Ptolemy Philopater, but which was mi- 
raculously preven From its style, this book ap- 

to have been written by some Alexandrian 
ew; it abounds with the most absurd fables. With 


family ; but as it is of less authority and 
repute than the other two, it is reckoned after them. 
It is found in most ancient manuscripts of the Greek 


Septuagint, particularly in the Alexandrian and Va- 


manuscripts ; but it was never inserted in the 
Of the Fourth Book of the Maccabees very little is 


which it is placed after the three books of Maccabees. 
Dr Lardner thinks it is the work of some unknown 
Christian writer. The history contained in it extends 
to about 160 years; beginning at Seleucus’s attempt 
ped mm the temple, and ending just before the birth 


esus Christ. 
Upon the whole, in regard tothese books, 
it is to be observed, they appear to have been entirely 


the work of Hellenistic Jews, and quite destitute of 
any proper claim to the authority of inspiration. 
Jews, after their return from the Babylonish captivity 
to the time of our Saviour, were much given to re- 
ligious romances; and of this sort the greater part, if 
not all, of these books, are to be accounted. They 
were never extant in Hebrew, neither are they quoted 
in the New Testament, or by the Jewish writers, 
Philo and Josephus; en the contrary, they contain 
many things which are fabulous, false, and contradic- 
to the canonical Scriptures. They are never- 
possessed of some value as ancient writings, 
which throw considerable light upon the ph 
of Scripture, and upon the history and manners of the 


TOOTHACH. 


Our neebors sympathise to ease us, 
Wi pitying moan— 
Bux thou the hell o’ a’ diseases, 
They mock our groan.” Burns. 
Tne toothach is rendered more distressing, if not 
more acute, by there being no commiseration for the 
wretchedness it occasions. The belief in this, and a 
keen recollection of bodily and mental sufferings, have 
produced the following little narrative — 

Some years ago, a tremendous tooth, with three 
enormous prongs, confined me to my room, and irri- 
tated me to a state little short of distraction. With 
my head tied up in a bandana handkerchief, both 
hands on my afflicted jaw, I sat swaying my body to 
and fro, as if endeavouring to calm a fractious infant ; 
at other times I stamped about like a lunatic, or 
plunged on my bed like a frog swimming. Being at 
length reduced to a state of exhaustion, I was anxious 
to retreat from all intercourse with the world; yet 
knock after knock at the door continued, asif only toin- 
crease my already excessive nervous irritability. Many 
of the persons I had no desire to see, but some were 
those interwoven with my professional pursuits, and 
I was compelled to be at home. I had to account for 
my disconsolate appearance—to describe my torment- 
ing pangs, till I was weary of speaking upon the sub- 
ject. To all of my fervid descriptions, I received the 
cold remark, and the chilling advice, that it was only 
the toothach, and that I had better have it extracted. 
All this time, the salivary glands were pouring their 
fluids into my mouth, the gastric juices were wasting 
their powers, and I was in a paroxysm of excruciating 
anguish. It was astonishing how persons could calmly 
behold such acomplication of miseries. Nothing could 
be eaten ; slops became offensive ; the sight of a spoon 
frightful ; and a basin revolting as a perpetual blister. 
Even the air could not be taken !—it was too much for 
the petulance of my capricious tooth. On it raged, as 
if torments were its delight. In all my reading, I 
never met with any author but Burns who had a pro- 
per idea of the toothach. He wished his enemies to 
have it for a twelvemonth. Oh dear! He must be 
more or less than man who could endure this. He 
must despair and perish. 

How true it is, that out of evil often some good will 
spring; for while I was enduring this thumb-screw 
on my gums—this gout in my jaw—this rack of nerves 
—this destroyer of brains—amid this desolation I ac- 
quired much useful information respecting the tooth- 
ach. One friend informed me that half the suffering 
was occasioned by nervous irritability ; for, if I went 
to a dentist with a determination to have the tooth 
extracted, the moment I entered the door the tooth 
would cease to give me pain. He had proved it more 
than once. 

Another friend smiled at my deplorable situation, 
and laughed at my desire to retain in my mouth such 
a thing, that had ceased to be a tooth; it was a mere 
stump, with a carious triplex fang; worse then use- 
less ; it was positively injurious. If the case were 
his, he should give such a tenant immediate notice to 
quit. With a pair of pincers he would serve the eject- 
ment himself, as an empty house was preferable to a 
bad tenant. 

Another friend requested me to be careful in select- 


ing an operator on my tooth, for that he went to a 
dentist once, under anguish scarcely endurable, to 
have a large double tooth like mine extracted. He 
seated himself in a chair, and was told to hold fast by 
the frame-work of the seat, to prevent being hoisted 
up by the lever-power in the hands of the operator. 
All was properly arranged, the instrument in, and a 
teoth drawn ; but, unfortunately, the fellow had taken 
the wrong tooth out, being the only one left to meet 
another in the opposite jaw, to enable my friend to 
masticate his food. Bad as this was, he found it must 
be endured, because the tooth could not be 


away with the tooth. Miserable situation! The pain 
redoubled its violence, and he resolved to have the 
tormenting fang extracted. To prevent being tossed 
against the ceiling, he fixed his feet in leather straps 
attached to the floor, and held firmly by the chair. 
In this determined state he made a round O of his 
mouth ; the operator popped in the instrument, and 
u-g-h !—a-h !—it slipped. He felt as if a loaded waggon 
had passed over his head. The dentist a ised, 
saying, “It was a common occurrence; gentlemen 
did not mind it much, because the next attempt was 
always successful.” This my friend was obliged to 
receive as a consolation, though deficient in every sa- 
tisfactory particular. Down he sat; made another 
round O; in went the instrument. Oh!—ough!—gh! 


His head seemed separated from his body, but only — 


part of the tooth with one fang was extracted. 
the dentist begged pardon; “ hoped he should be ex- 
cused, as every one must have a beginning, in what- 
ever profession. He would fetch his master, who 
would punch out the remaining fangs in less than a 
quarter of an hour!” This was too much. The 
gentleman sickened at the idea, and left the shop in 
a worse state than when he entered, resolving never 
to intrust his head in the hands of a beginner again. 
This was a frightful relation of accumulated hor- 


rors to me, for, as I had no expectation of relief from | 
agony, but by the skill of a dentist, I shuddered lest 


I should be subjected to similar treatment. My poor 
servant-girl Betty, who heard the description of this 
bungling operation, screamed in sympathetic recollec- 
tion of what she once had suffi under the hands of 
adentist. She begged of me, “for goodness sake, to 
give up the notion of going to have my tooth hauled 
out in that fashion, for she could assure me it was quite 
ble for to tell the pain that must be endured. 
It was the most horrid scraunch that ever was in this 
mortal world. Nobody could tell if their head was off 
or no, and it wa’nt a right way for to treat any hu- 
man Christian.” I listened to poor Betty, because I 
began to think there was one person who could appre- 
ciate my oma I hoped to escape from farther 
interruption by being denied, but Betty told me a 
gentleman had been waiting some time in the parlour, 
who said he would not detain me half a minute. He 
came—a friend I had not seen for years. He sympa- 
thised with me, while I briefly told how sadly I was 
afflicted. 
“ My dear friend,” exclaimed he, “ I can cure you 
in ten minutes.” 
' © How ? How ?” inquired I; “do it in pity.” 
” said he. ‘“ Betty, have you any 


“ Bring it, and some common salt.” 
They were produced; my friend pulverized 
mixed them in equal quantities; then wet a 


piece of cotton, causing the mixed powders to adhere, 


and placed it in my hollow tooth. 

“ There,” said he; “ if that do not cure you, I will 
forfeit my head. You may tell this in Gath, and pub- 
Hoe: in the streets of Aschalon ; the remedy is infal- 

predicted. On the introduction of the 
mixed alum and salt, I experienced a sensation of 
coldness, which gradually subsided, and with it the 
torment of the toothach. — 

Though I thus learnt something from my suffer. 
ings, and entertain a hope that what I learnt, being 
thus published, will be of service to my fellow-crea- 
tures, I am far from believing that any cathbolicon or 
universal remedy has yet been discovered for this 
afflicting malady. It would almost appear, indeed, 
that, instead of there being any general cure for the 
toothach, body would require to have his own 
cure ; for though certain preparations have been found 
effectual in certain cases, nothing is so common as te 
find these fail when applied toothers. Probably there 
is one particular cure for every man on earth, if he 
only could discover what it is. Till that be done, I 
am afraid that the disease must be looked upon as a 
pin loose in nature, and just endured, when a remedy 
cannot be hit upen, as an unavoidable evil. 


GARDENS IN SHIPS. 

To sow in the temperate zone, and between the 
tropics, is a somewhat singular thing. Yet it is con- 
stantly done ; for our great East India ships, in imi- 
tation of the Dutch, who first introduced the practice, 
have small salad gardens in flat wooden boxes on their 
poops, where the seed, acted upon by a heat increasing 
daily, shoots up in a surprisingly rapid manner. In 
these gardens number of crops in a year are mere 
numerous than in any spot on earth, for the gardeners, 
if so minded, can command almost any temperature. 


known. It is destitute of every internal mark of cre- 
dibility, and is supposed to be the same as the book 
the government, or empire of reason,” 
ascribed to Josephus by Philostratus, Eusebius, ,and 
Jerome. It is extant in some Greek manuscripts, in 

| 
| | 
| 
| 
East. 
| 
, *« When fevers burn and agues freeze us, 
; Rheumatics gnaw and cholics squeeze us, | 
‘ 
i 
| 
alum ?” 
Yes.” 
4 
regard to its subject, it ought in strictness to be called 
the First Book of Maccabees, as the events it pro- 
fesses to relate occurred before the achievements of ; 
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NATURAL HISTORY. Haunt even the lowest deeps ; seas have their sharks, , and calling it it ing to his 
Rivers and ponds enclose the ravinous pike 
“Tux length of the skunk, from the nose to the tail, is is bis fate attachment. 


about eighteen inches, and the tail itself measures 
fourteen inches. Its nose is long and slender, pro- 
truding a considerable way beyond the lower jaw ; 
its ears are large, short, and rounded; a white stripe 
extends from the nose over the forehead and along the 
hack, where it is intersected by a small line of black, 
commencing at the tail, directed upwards along the 
middle of the back ; its sides, belly, and legs, are black ; 
its hair long and flowing, particularly on the tail, 
which is thick, bushy, and very long. 

The native country of the skunk is principally Peru, 
Brazil, and other parts of South America, although it 
is found as far north as Canada. This animal is re- 
markable on account of the intolerable and almost suf- 
focating fetor, of a vapour that it emits, especially 
when pursued or irritated. This odour may be smelt 
at a great distance, and so abominable and powerful 
are its effects, that provisions once tainted with it are 
irrecoverable. Clothes, after having been exposed to 
this noxious vapour, have been washed and soaked for 
‘ey in water, dried in the sun, and still retained this 

smell for many months. 

We are told by Professor Kalm that a skunk was 
once perceived by a servant in a cellar, which she at- 
ag and killed, without thinking of the effluvia. 
¢ he lace was instantly filled with a horrid stench, 

Cc. 


so affected the thoughtless woman, that she 


“was taken seriously ill, in which state she continued 


for some considerable time. 

Few dogs will attack the skunk, on account of this 
fetor, which seems the animal’s best defence against 
its enemies. Cattle that come within the influence of 
this vapour are so disgusted and alarmed, that they 

‘get up a horrid bellowing. 
’ The skunk is sometimes domesticated, and, stra 
as it may appear, it is never known to emit this fetid 
‘vapour in a tame state. It is naturally a bold animal, 
does not hesitate to enter farm establishments, 
THE OTTER. 
The body of the otter is about two feet long, and 
"the tail sixteen inches; the are short and robust ; 
‘‘@nleach foot are five toes, which are webbed, and fur- 
-‘nished with strong nails; the eyes are large, 
»Duilliant, ‘and so placed in the head, that the animal 
_ Sm.see any object that is above it, which adds to the 
ity of its as Its fur is deep blackish 
brown, with two light ae on each side of the 
* nose, and another under the chin. 
© “0Dhe otter is a native of Britain, the whole Conti- 
metit'ef Europe, and America. It fixes its habitation 
.@m the banks of rivers, where it burrows to some 
depth—its principal food being fish. It is semi- 
amphibious, living almost constantly in the water. 
‘The burrow is constructed with great sagacity—its 
© eritrdtice being invariably under water, inclining up- 
_/wards to the surface of the earth; and, before reach- 


of the uppermost of these it opens a very 
small forthe admision of air; and the more 
» effectually to conceal thi it is rally 
placed in the middle of a ef chews 
other shrubs. 
* In Canada, during winter, otters f: y travel 
to a considerable distance from trees, but for what 


these excursions, it has not been 
i In these cases the Indians 
, and kill them with clubs, 


way under it; but this seldom 
crafty pursuers can easily trace 
i the snow. 


i 
FS 
4? 


it can 
it to catch 


yrants know no bounds: nor spear. 


‘This pil nd 
Insatiate all.” Th mourns 

un rivulet, and gladly hears 
The huntsman’s early call.” 

The otter defends itself with determined courage, 
never yielding till the last extremity, and is seldom 
killed without inflicting severe wounds on its antago- 
nist. When roused, and in a state of desperation, 
he not unfrequently becomes the assailant, and, fixing 
on an adversary like a bull-dog, maintains his hold 
as long as life remains. 

When the otter has caught a fish, he carries it to 
the banks of the river, where he eats the head and 
upper parts of the body, leaving the rest untouched ; 
so that a considerable quantity of food is required to 
satisfy its hunger. He generally pursues his prey from 
the bottom upwards, and takes it by surprise; for 
which the manner his eyes are situated peculiarly fits 


him. 
The female brings forth, in the spring, from four to 
five ata birth. Their affection for their offspring is 


so powerful, that they will frequently suffer them- 
selves to be killed rather than quit their progeny ; and 
this is often the occasion of them losing their lives 
when they might otherwise have escaped. 

Professor Steller says that they are very tender 
mothers. ‘Often have I spared the lives of the fe- 
male otters whose young ones I took away. They 
expressed their sorrow by crying like human beings, 
and followed me as I was carrying off their young, 
while they called to them for aid with a tone of voice 
which very much resembled the crying of children. 
When I sat down in the snow, they came quite close 
to me, and attempted to carry off their young. 

“On one occasion, when I had deprived an otter of 
her progeny, I returned to the place eight days after, 
and found the female sitting by the river listless and 
desponding, who suffered me to kill her on the spot 
without making any attempt toescape. On skinning 
her, I found she was quite wasted away from sorrow 
for the loss of her young. 

“ Another time, I saw at some distance from me an 
old female otter sleeping by the side of a young one 
about a year old. As soon as the mother perceived 
us, she awoke the young one, and enticed him to be- 
take himself to the river ; but as he did not take the 
hint, and seemed inclined to prolong his sleep, she 
took him up in her fore-paws, and plunged him into 
the water.” 

The flesh of the otter has been eaten, but it is of a 
rank and fishy taste, on which account, probably, the 
Roman Catholic church permitted it to be used on 
maigre days. Pennant says, that, when on his tra- 
vels, he saw, in a convent near Dijone, in France, an 
otter cooked for the monks of the Carthusian order, 
who are said to have been rigidly strict on all points 
of their faith, which enjoined their perpetual absti- 
nence from the use of animal food. 

James Campbell, near Inverness, procured a Pd 
otter, which he brought up and tamed. It ated fol- 
low him wherever he chose, and, if called on by its 
name, would immediately obey. When apprehensive 
of danger from dogs, it sought the protection of its 
master, and would endeavour to spring into his arms 
for security. It was frequently employed in 
catching fish, and would sometimes take eight or ten 
salmon inaday. If not prevented, it always made 
an attempt to break the fish behind the anal fin, 
which is next the tail ; and as soon as one was taken 
away, it always dived in pursuit of more. It was 
equally dexterous at the sea-fishing, and took 
numbers of young cod and other fish there. hen 
tired, it would refuse to fish any longer, and was then 
rewarded with as much as it could devour. Havi 
satisfied its ite, it always coiled itself round and 
fell asleep, in which state it was generally carried 


Otters can be easily tamed, and instructed to fish. 
A person who kept a tame otter accustomed it to asso- 


ciate with his who soon became upon the most 
friendly terms. It would accompany him in different 
excursions, along with his oun attendants. He 


was in the habit of fishing in rivers with nets, on 
which oceasions the otter proved a highly useful assis- 
ng into the water, and driving trout and 
other towards the net. It was not a little re- 
markable, that even dogs accustomed to otter-hunting 
were so far from offering it the least molestation, that 

refused to hunt any other otter while he remain- 
ed in their company, on which account the owner was 
under the necessity of parting with it, although so 
useful in his avocations. 


William Collins, who resided at Ki near 


Kilmerston, 
Wooler, in Northumberland, had a tame otter which 
followed him wherever he went. He frequently took 
it to fish in the river for its own food, and it never 
failed to return to its master. One day, in the ab- 
sence of Collins, the otter being taken out to fish by 


THE SEA OTTER. 

The fur of the sea otter is thick and long, and of a 
beautiful shining black colour, but itis sometimes, 
though rarely, of asilvery hue ; the legs are thick and 
short; the toes joined by a web; the hind feet are 
like those of a seal. The total length from the nose 
to the tail is four feet two inches; the tail is flat, thir. 
teen inches long, and pointed at the extremity. The 
ae sized animals of this species weigh about eighty 
pounds. 

The sea otter is a remarkably harmless animal, and 
most affectionately fond of its young ; they have been 
known to pine to death for the loss of their offspring, 
and even to die on the spot from whence they have 
been taken away. Before the young can swim, the 
old animals carry them in their paws, and support 
them in the water lying upon their backs. 

The sea otter can swim in various positions—on its 
back, sides, and even perpendicularly, and are ex. 
er sportive in the water. It frequents shallow 

Is which abound in sea-weeds, and feeds on crabs, 
lobsters, and other marine animals. They breed but 
once a-year, and only produce but one at a time, 
which the female suckles and attends with great assi- 
duity for nearly a year. 

Vast numbers of these animals inhabit the coasts 
of Kamschatka, and the numerous islands contiguous 
to it, as well as the opposite coasts of America; they 
are also found on the larger South American islands. 
Their skins are of t value, and have long formed 
a considerable article of export from Russia. They 
dispose of them to the Chinese at the rate of seventy 
or a hundred rubles each, and receive in return some 
of their most valuable commodities. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
WANTS A PLACE, 
A faithful creature, trained to serving, 
And certified as well deserving ; 
No object wages will be thought, 
A friendly mistress more is sought— 
A house where things go on in quiet, 
And not exposed to scolds or riot ; 
Where currish paws may never smite her, 
Nor snappish strangers come to fright her: 
She has not been in place before, 
Scarce passed indeed her mother’s door 
But skill and care she there has gained, 
To all her future duties trained : 
Her mother being miller’s cat, 
opportunities for that ; 

And this advertisement is written. - 
By one who knows and loves the kitten. - 
Her skipping days of idle fun 
Are just at point of being done 
No more she cares a to trundle, 5 «5 
Or play with Janet’s silver thimble;,; 
No more she seeks a clue to trail. ial ell 
Or vault athwart her mother’s tail; 
No more her shadow now she ehases; — 
Or hunts the leaves in windy placesj; |... 
No more upon the panes she springs, 
catch a fly on buzzing wings. 
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Already can she mimic sleep, " 
By pantry door the guard to keep; +, 
Or watches patient till she sees inet 
The mice appear from hollow cheese, * > 
Where, eating long, they love.to dwell:. 
And play within the hollow shell, 
And now, with character so proper, ‘ 
From decent service what can stop her? ~ 
She would not wish indeed to wrestle... 
Amid the farmer’s endless bustle; . . ‘ 
Where mastiffs, children, pigs, and rats, _ 
Are equal enemies to cats : ie 
Nor would she, high though wages be, — 
In skipper’s cabin goto sea: 
She has no skill, nor had her mother, 
To jump on ropes, or guess the weather 
But yet (for other service ready) 
She’d act, well qualified and steady, 
Companian to an ancient lady ; 
Beside her walks would pace along, 
With arching tail and purring song ; 
Within her bonnet would not sleep, 
And awkward hours would seldom keep. 
Such place, she thinks, would suit her well ; 
So, if you know it, come and tell. 
Postscriptum— Would have no objection 
To give assistance in the kitchen : 
Would look at times into the dairy, 
Or tend the lady’s aviary, 


D. M. 
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